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The Vaulting of the Crypt of Glasgow 
Cathedral. 

F the many beauti- 
ful examples of 
thirteenth century 
work which sur- 
vive to us_ in 
England and 
Scotland none is 
more successful 
in design, more 
original in plan 

and elevation, and more beset with archzo- 

logical difficulties than the double choir of 

Glasgow Cathedral, In his new book Mr. 

Watson* has gone far, if not finally to dispel 

ancient illusions and misconceptions, at any 

tate to provide copious material for a full 
elucidation of the growth and uprearing of 
this remarkable work, He has provided 
seventy-eight illustrations, some of them 
measured drawings, some photographs, 
others coloured plans, by the aid of which 
it ls possible to test the theories proposed 
by himself and others, His own theory, 
irst propounded in 1886, has not yet made 

Converts of other experts. Messrs. MacGibbon 

and Ross, in the third edition of their work 

on the “Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scot- 
land,” withdraw the modified approval which 
they had expressed in previous editions. 

Mr. Thomas Ross, in the third Rhind lecture, 

delivered in 1900, says, “Probably the 

original plan of the crypt is the plan we see 
loday.” Mr, John Honeyman, in the “ Book 
of Glasgow Cathedral,” retains his ‘opinion 
that in the crypt we have the original design. 
rs this is naturally very disheartening to 

i author of a theory. Nevertheless, we 

ink that it hardly justifies Mr. Watson in 

“sserting that “a change of design in the 

= Compartment of the? crypt is not 
rag the range of intelligent controversy.” 

he Ay perilously close to bad language; 

peas '$ unnecessary, for Mr, Watson has a 

a It may be stated as follows : 
at documentary evidence there is as to 


* 3 —_—_— 
The Double Choi 
of Rib-vaulting,” a 











lasgow Cathedral; a Study 
By T. L. Watson, F.R.I.B.A. 


the building of the present cathedral, as is 
only too often the case, is conflicting and 
misleading. Bishop Jocelin is recorded to 
have built a choir or a part of a choir 
between 1175 and 1179; and to him the 
whole of the present choir used to be 
ascribed. This is manifestly impossible. 
From him the credit was transferred to 
Bishop Bodington, who ruled from 1233 to 
1258. Now Mr. Watson, with much likeli- 
hood, ascribes the earlier part of the work 
to Bishop Walter, who ruled just when the 
great Gothic building period was at its 
zenith, from 1208 to 1232. His guidance 
lies in the analysis of the plan of the vaults, 
the curvature and mouldings of the ribs, and 
the construction of the springers. From a 
consideration of these he arrives at the con- 
clusion that the work was done in five in- 
stalments, with, possibly, short intervals be- 
tween them, between the years 1220 and 1270 
or thereabouts. To the first period belongs the 
south-western compartment of the crypt. 
Here the ribs are pointed in section; and in 
order to bring them all to the same height 
the diagonals are segmental, while the trans- 
verse arches remain semicircular, To the 
second period belong the north apd south 
aisles of the crypt. Here the diagonais are 
semicircular; the other arches of the vault 
are pointed. To the third period belong the 
north, south, and eastern aisles, and the 
eastern chapels of the choir above. The 
mouldings of the ribs here are of later 
character; and ridge-ribs, both longitudinal 
and transverse, are introduced. To the 
fourth period belongs the famous and intri- 
cate vault of the middle compartment of the 
crypt. Here the mouldings of many of the 
ribs are again later in type, and the ribs are 
interwoven into geometrical patterns by the 
addition of liernes, The fifth period includes 
the stair vaults in the crypt, which have 
tiercerons or intermediate ribs, and late an- 
gular mouldings. To these must be added 
much of the vaulting in the eastern chapels 
and aisle of the crypt, as the same late 
mouldings occur there. 

Two objections present themselves to the 
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above order of operations. First, why was 








the middle of the crypt left ope», and not 
vaulted, till the choir above was finished ? 
Second, why were the eastern aisle and 
chapels of the crypt left to be vaulted last of 
all? The answers of the author are interest- 
ing. As to the first, he tells us that the 
clearstory of the choir was.built from inside, 
and that it contains stones many of which 
are nearly half a ton in weight. These were 
raised, not by a crane, but by a screw-jack. 
Obviously, if the crypt had been already 
vaulted, its slight vault would have collapsed 
at once under the weight of the screw-jack 
and the blocks of stone. Secondly, all these 
blocks had to be wheeled in to their places 
on the floor of the crypt just beneath the 
screw-jack. The builders, therefore, had to 
leave an opening somewhere in the walls of — 
the crypt. That they left an opening for a 
long time in the east wall of the crypt is 
plain from the fact not only that the vaulting 
hereabouts is late, but that the middle piers 
of some of the two-light windows have later 
mouldings than the jambs, and, therefore, 
were not built till much later than the latter, 
so as to leave passage for the carts. 

As to the peculiar vault of the middle 
crypt, it has no doubt its rationale, if we 
could find it. Probably it is partly due to 
constructional reasons, partly to considera- 
tions of ritual. In the first place, its plan is 
conditioned by the fact that the middle 
crypt has three arches to the west but only 
two to the east; these two conditions have 
to be brought into harmony. Secondly, it 
was necessary to glorify one part of the crypt 
where was to stand the famous shrine of 
St. Kentigern, and another part where was 
to be placed the altar of the Virgin Mary 
(owing to the fall of the ground there could 
be no projecting Lady Chapel in the upper 
choir). To the west, therefore, but nearly 
central in the crypt, in a small square com- 
partment, surrounded by four pillars, was 
placed the shrine. And to the east and 
west of it two large compartments were 
vaulted, after the manner of Lincoln Morn- 
ing Chapel, with a central stalk; while in 
front and to the west of the altar of the 





Virgin, that there might be no — 
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another large compartment was vaulted, like 
the Lincoln Consistory or Southwell Chapter 
House, without a central pier. Hence the 
exceedingly bewildering plan of this crypt. 
Mr, Watson’s hypothesis is coherent and 
well argued. How tar his evidence is trust- 
worthy could only be ascertained by a de- 
tailed examination 7% s/u. It will be little to 
the credit of the Scottish architects if they 
fail to test rigorously the mass of detail which 
is now laid before them. For ourselves, it 
must be said that Mr. Watson’s treatment 
appears now and then not to be rigorously 
critical. It is altogether unscientific to 
appeal to French Gothic as a guide to 
English chronology (p. 105). The two 
Gothics, English and French, went on in the 
main independently and at a different pace. 
Moreover, in England itself, as Mr, Prior 
has well shown in his “Gothic Art in 


Cwm Hir, or with Lincoln, or with Yorkshire 
Cistercian. He must not appeal to them all 
at random. Moreover, he has an objection- 
able way of turning his probabilities a few 
pages later into certainties, ¢.g., ‘The 
church of Jocelin must have been pulled down 
by Walter,” p. 20, becomes on p. 22, “We 
have seen that Jocelin began by pulling down 
the unfinished church of Jocelin.” What he 
ought to have said is, ‘‘ We hazarded the con- 
jecture,” and a very unlikely conjecture it is. 
For he tells us that the portion of the church 
carried out either wholly or in part by Jocelin 
between 1175 and 1179 was a choir with 
vaulted crypt, and probably also with vaulted 
aisles. We should want a great deal of 
evidence, of which Mr. Watson adduces next 
to none, to induce us to believe that such a 
great mass of recent work was pulled down 
only twenty years later; builders, at any rate 


England,” there was not one school of Early |in England, were practical men, nor were 


English Gothic, but several. Mr. Watson 
must make up his mind whether Glasgow is 


| their employers millionaires. 





On_ several 
minor points the book gives us pause. 


te be correlated with the Canterbury and | Viollet-le-Duc is quoted as saying that all the 


Chichester Gothic or with that of Wells and 


|great cathedrals of central France were com- 


menced between 1180 and 1240. It is well 
known that Notre Dame, Paris, was com- 
menced in 1162, and Sens nearly twenty 
years earlier. The ridge-rib is said (p. 72) 
not to be found in our earlier vaults; it 
occurs in Ripon transept (c. 1170). Nor isit 
likely that the tierceron or intermediate rib 
was introduced because some additional sup- 
port was needed for the ridge-rib in the 
larger vaults (p. 90); rather it was intro- 
duced to facilitate filling in, especially by 
panels. We are told that the stair-vaults, 
with tiercerons and abbreviated ridge-ribs, 
could not have been produced earlier than 
1270; both forms of rib occur in the vault 
of Lincoln nave. Nor is there any reason 
to assume that the foliated capital shown 0 
fig. 11 is of later date than its twelfth- 
century base; simple trefoil capitals of this 
character occur sporadically throughout 
England and Wales in the last twenty years 
of the twelfth century—e.g., in Chichester 
presbytery, St. Anne’s, Lewes, Llandaff 


Cwm Hir. ahustibe 





Nevertheless, the book is a most v 
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after those of the east rather than of the 
west, 

Putting aside the crypt or chapel at St. 
Gervais above Rouen as being still essen- 
tially Roman, we may divide the early 
medizeval monuments of the Frankish 
alone. Plan, bay design, piers, capitals, empire into two groups. One is'marked by 
bases, indeed every architectural member, the Gallo-Roman Ze/it-appareil, sometimes 
will have to be studied ; and from a synthesis with lines of brick (Basse (Euvre, Beauvais ; 
of the whole a conclusive determination may | Vieux-Pont-au-Auge), and especially by an 
be arrived at.* |elaborate mosaic-like treatment of facing- 

Smo} stones (St. Christophe, Suévres ; Cravant ; 


CAN WE DATE OUR SAXON St. Jean, Poitiers). These kinds of work are 
CHURCHES ?—II lalmost entirely confined to the western 


ie Wis caneiieiince Witenes Wine ‘regions, the only two examples eastward 
Seip condi his = being the so-called Clara-Thurm at Cologne, 


N the last paper attention was called | 214 the entrance gatehouse to the cloister of 
to the importance for Anglo-Saxon | 7 orsch, near Worms. The careful mono- 


art of the connexion of England | oraph on the latter, by R. Adamy, has 


with the Carolingian Empire. | recently thrown a welcome light on the 


England gave in learning and religion what | origin of this notable little monument. It is 


she received back again in another form in| of earlier date by some thirty years than 


a - ‘ ° ° Sirsa! : ; 
rchitecture. The term “Carolingian” is,| Charles the Great's minster at Aachen, and 


geographically speaking, a very wide one,| 4, built under the rule of a brother of 
for the Empire of Charles the Great extended | Chrodogang Bishop of Metz, and with 


0s Spain to the Danube and the Elbe. | the help of monks transferred to Lorsch 
his vast region, however, fell naturally into | from a convent near Metz, from the neigh- 


two halves, the earlier Neustria and Austra- | bourhood of which part of the material was 


sia, prefiguri ‘ 4 : 3 
» Prefiguring the later France and Ger | conveyed. It is therefore not a local archi- 


many, snes ; : 
ee ae oeeyt er contact with | tectural product, but really belongs to the 
at; Ser Alcan eee ae | region west of the Rhine. It thus falls into 


at To j ; ; | ° 
: Ascari pee oa permeate OW? | line with the other mosaic-faced structures 
cine: Pena illebrord | atready referred to, for which the name 


a, oe wrought the conversion of} « Merovingian” has been with some reason 
risia an e 3 j - 
ntral Germany. Willebrord | suggested. In any case, the architectura) 


a : , 
nd Boniface were accompanied and fol- | tradition known as “Carolingian” does not 


lowed by such a lar 
ge number of Anglo-| egg rae ji 
Saxon ecclesiastics, like Pirmin the founder | begin with Lorsch, which is exceptional, but 


: |with the minster at Aachen of about th 
of Reichenau, and Lul who succeeded Boni- | = 8 oT : 
face in the See of Mai i get 
teen ly ccbnet ainz, that it was)” From this time onwards there are dif. 
y with the regions beyond the Rhine | ferences growing more and more marked as 


that our 
vt sees became connected, and time advances, between the Romanesque oi 
, ural iorms in consequence take the western and eastern provinces. The 


® ; : ; 
i‘ s plan of the crypt appeared in the Builder on July 1, | Frankish architecture of the west gives birth 


contribution to architectural literature, and | 
especially to the history of Gothic vaulting 
in Great Britain. But it is plain that, 
in any final attempt to settle the dis-| 
putable chronologies of Glasgow choir, 
attention must not be fixed on the vaulting 











This preserves the old facing technique with 
petit-appareil and decorative herring-bone 
work and ofus reticulatum, whereas we 
could hardly find an example of these east 
of the Rhine. Normandy employs the but- 
tress, while this feature, after Aachen 
which has it at the corners of the Octagon, 
does not appear in early German Romar- 
esque, its place being taken by the decor:« 
tive pilaster, or Zzsene. Germany employs 
the double - splayed window, while tke 
Normans confine themselves to the inter- 
nally-splayed form, In Germany the column 
is in frequent use in na¥e arcades, while in 
Normandy we find almost exclusively the 
pier. The characteristic ear/y Norman cap 
is a rude Ionic; the cubical cap is just as 
characteristic of the eastern province. The 
mid-wall work universal in Germany is 
modified in Normandy by recessing. Finally, 
in the composition of western ends, though 
the twin-towered scheme is equally charac- 
terestic of west and east, yet Germany 
alternates with this the single western tower 
not found in the western province, and 
derived by some from the tower-shaped 
frontal of the minster at Aachen, 

Turning from the west to the east, we 
find that the monuments which represent the 
eastern tradition are as a rule dateable, and 
form a continuous series from Aachen 
onwards, The so-called Eginhard-Basilica 
at Michelstadt in the Odenwald, begun in 
827 A.D., though only partially preserved, is 
especially valuable. A little later we have 
the fine churches of Saxony, of which 
Gernrode, of the tenth century, is the earliest 
and most interesting; and from this date 
onwards to the culmination of German 
Romanesque in the twelfth century examples 
are too numerousjto mention. It is suggested 
here that Anglo-Saxon architecture in all but 
its earliest forms has strong affinities with 
this early Romanesque of the eastern parts 





jin the fulness of time to the Norman style. 


| of the Frankish realm, and is out of all 
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historical relation to the Romanesque of the 
west as displayed in Normandy. 

Upon this basis we can understand why 
it is that, whenever definite details are forth- 
coming, it is comparatively easy to tell late 
Anglo-Saxon work from Norman, and why 
the character of our architecture was so de- 
cisively changed at the Conquest. We can 
understand, too, how, in spite of this change, 
there are features in our English Norman 
that do not appear in the Duchy, such fea- 
tures representing to some small extent (for 
the west greatly predominates) a fusion of 
the styles of the two provinces, With these 
questions we are not now concerned, and it 
remains to draw out some of the conse- 
quences for Anglo-Saxon chronology of what 
has just been put forward. Wewill deal in 
turn with Zésenen, with the various forms of 
window-openings, and with mid-wall work, 
including the caps of dividing shafts. 

I. Zhe Lisenen.—These appear as we 
have seen at Lorsch, about 770 A.D., but have 
here the distinctly Classical form of short 
fluted pilasters with debased but somewhat 
elaborate Ionic caps. They do not appear 
at Aachen or Michelstadt or at Eginhard’s 
other basilica at Seligenstadt, but we find 
them again, and still with Classical bases 
and caps, on the lower stages of the west 
front of St. Castor, Coblenz, dating from the 
end of the ninth century. A little later, at 
the west end of Gernrode of about 960 a.D., 
the lisenen are -losing the -character of 
Classical pilasters and becoming long up- 
right strips either ending under a flat string- 
course or joined at the top by an arcading of 
small arches. On the north-west tower of 
Gernrode these arches are straight-sided, on 
the other round-headed, and where they 
spring from the pilasters these last have 
imposts with a hollow chamfer. Later on 
the lisenen are often quite plain, but are 
generally joined by the round-arched arcade, 
and in this shape, no longer suggesting 
antique pilasters, they are - established 
features of German Romanesque in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Occasionally, 
however, the Classical caps and bases still 
appear, as at the east end of Mainz and the 
west end of Trier, both of the eleventh 
century. At the latter some of the carved 
caps are of Corinthian design. 

Assuming that architectural influence ot 
Germany on England which the connexion 
of the two countries renders probable, we 
can use the chronology thus gained for our 
own purposes. Many English examples of 
stripwork exhibit, not indeed classically 
shaped caps and bases, but rude blocks 
which are meant to do duty for such, and 
many others plain strips, with sometimes an 
indication of the arcading. We cannot sup- 
pose that our builders borrowed directly 
from Lorsch or other eighth-century exam- 
ples a feature that was not taken up in the 
far more important Carolingian buildings of 
a generation later. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the borrowing would take place 
when the particular feature had become 
established in the region whence the influ- 
ence proceeded, and we are directed in this 
way to the tenth century as the earliest date 
to which we can ascribe any of our buildings 
that show this feature, and this will prac- 
tically mean the time of Edgar and Dunstan. 
A comparison between the stripwork on the 
north-west tower at Gernrode with that on 
the tower at Earls Barton will be instructive 
(see fig. 2). In both cases the pilaster caps 
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Fig. 2.—A. Pilaster Strip, Arcading and S 
Gernrode. B. Pilaster Strip and 





tring-course on the North-West Tower at 
String-course at Earls Barton. 





and the string-course have a hollow chamfer. 
Such correspondence may seem a trifling 
matter, but trifles of the kind are often of 
considerable value in the settlement of archi- 
tectural chronology. It may be pointed out 
that the peculiarly Anglo-Saxon plan of 
carrying a flat strip as‘a sort of frame round 
an opening is a refinement on the use of 
the upright pilaster. Any chronological in- 
ference which applies to the latter will be 
equally available for the ‘ stripwork round 
openings.” 

II. Windows.—The double-splayed light 
in the form in which we are familiar 
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Fig. 3—Double-splayed Light in the West 
Front of Trier. 


with it, where the central aperture is 
comparatively narrow, is common enough 
in Early German Romanesque, but it would 
be hard to say where it first makes its 
appearance. The lower stage of the 
Rotunda at Fulda, of 820 a.p., possesses it, 
and if Adler is right the east end of the 
interesting little church of Nicderzell, in 
Reichenau, has still earlier specimens. On 
the other hand, and this fact is of no little 
importance, there is nothing of the kind at 
Michelstadt. This basilica of about 
827 A.D. possesses its original nave lights. 
They are of both the round - headed 














and the circular form, and are all 
internally splayed and furnished on the out- 
side with a rebate for a shutter. The win. 
dows at Aachen, save some slits in the 
western flanking towers, are of the large- 
apertured Early Christian type. In the 
north flanking turret of the west front of St. 
Pantaleon, Cologne, there is an example 
from about 980 a.p. In the north wall of 
Bishop Meinwerk’s Bartholomeus Kapelle 
at Paderborn of the early eleventh century 
is an original blocked double-splayed light, 
while in the west front of Trier, of about the 
middle of the century, they appear abun- 
dantly in a common Anglo-Saxon form (see 
fig. 3). Here again, the abseice of the 
feature at Michelstadt seems to show that 
the doubled-splayed was not as early as the 
single-splayed window, and would lead us to 
date at least as late as the tenth century any 
example in our own country. 

The shape of aperture in the ordinary 
internally-splayed windows with round heads 
is a matter to notice. In England, taking 
the Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods to- 
gether, the apertures vary from those of 
comparatively broad proportions to narrow 
slits.. Norman windows are sometimes very 
narrow. The smallest in the vaulted chancel 
at Darenth, Kent, measure 8 in. in width of 
aperture by a height of 2 ft. 1 in. In late 
Norman work they are much broader. The 
accepted early Anglo-Saxon churches which 
have internally-splayed lights—Monkwear- 
mouth, west front ; Jarrow, south side of 
present chancel; and Escomb — have 
them of broad proportions, and these 
appear also in the west wall of the 
nave of St. Martin, Canterbury, the tech- 
nique ot which suggests an early date. The 
aperture at Monkwearmouth was about 
1ft. Sin. by 2ft. 1oin. of height. This 
agrees with the German evidence, for the 
Michelstadt windows and those in the sister 
basilica at Seligenstadt are of broad propo! 
tions. Itis true that tall narrow loops giv€ 
light to the turret stairs in the west front at 
Aachen, but the imitation of arrow-slits in 
towers of defence is here the probable 
motive. On the whole, we should probably 
be right to regard narrow, internally-splay’t 
lights in Pre-Conquest churches as decidedly 
late indications. 
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Fig. 4.—A. Corbel Cap at Trier, a. Base of Shaft. 
B. Corbel Cap at Sompting. b. Front View of Top of Cap. 
c.c. Grating that Fills in the Window Opening. 








Ill. Belfry and other Openings Divided | country earlier than the epoch which seems 
by Mid-Wall Shafts.—In connexion with this | to be indicated by the other evidence already 
feature it is of special moment to test the] passed in review. No building, in otherwords, 
theory of German influence, for what has that exhibits any of these three features can 
been termed for brevity ‘‘ mid-wall work’ | be safely placed earlier than the third period, 
makes its appearance in Italy much earlier] opening with the reign of King Edgar, who, 
than beside the Rhine. If the pre-Conquest|we are specially informed, “rebuilt and 
builders may have borrowed this directly from | endowed churches.” 

Italy there are no chronological data to beob-| Regarding now from this point of view the 
tained from it. There is nothing, however |170 Anglo-Saxon churches in the list pub- 
in which the derivation from Germany seems | lished last autumn in the Auz/der, we find 
more sure, for in the first place we find the|that the double-splayed window and the 
feature in the vast majority of cases in the| pilaster-strip or strip-work round openings) 
single western tower, the connexion of which | would exclude about fifty examples from any 
with that region can hardly be doubted, and/| early period, and forty more would be re- 
inthe second there is a correspondence in| jected by the appearance or previous exis- 
details that is still more convincing. At|tence in them of the double openings with 
Sompting, in the tower which carries a Ger- | mid-wall shafts, so that n the evidence of 
man “helm,” we find in the south-west opening | these three criteria about ninety churches 
of the belfry stage a corbel cap that strikingly | would be pronounced not earlier than the 
resembles a very common German form.|time of Edgar. There are about a score of 
Theexample from Trier, asketch of which was | others that without these special marks have 
given in fig, 1, p. 208 azée, is drawn to scale |indications of comparatively late date in 
for comparison with the Sompting cap in| the possession (or traces) cf western towers, 
fig. 4. The only difference is that the roll|in advanced doorways or chancel arches, or 
under the abacus is narrower in front view|in developed cruciform plans in which the 
than the abacus. The base of the shaft at|side chapels have grown into complete 
Trier is also quite familiar. Furthermore | transepts, as at St. Mary, Dover Castle. 

many of the cubical caps employed in our| This process of elimination leaves us with 
bell-towers of the Lincolnshire type can be| about sixty examples for which the above 
matched pretty exactly in the numerous|criteria are not available. Of these eleven 
Romanesque towers in Germany. One of|constitute the acknowledged. early list 
our most curious shapes, that in the|recorded at the opening of this paper, and 
western belfry opening at Glentworth, occurs | nothing has transpired in the course of this 
at Gelnhausen and at Gernrode. Thejsurvey to throw doubt on the received 
Scartho cap illustrated in the Builder of|ascription. The only dubious feature is the 
August 6, 1898, p. 118, fig. 8, is found, with | great height of the nave walls at Monkwear- 
the leaves rather more freely treated, in the }mouth. The dozen might be rounded off by 
oldest part of Werden a. d. Ruhr; the eas; | the inclusion, on the ground of its technique, 
cap at Glentworth, zd¢d, fig. 7, at Quedlin_| of Stone-by-Faversham, though the late Mr. 
burg, &c, J. T. Irvine thought it a later fragment. Of 

The history of German “ mid-wall work ” | the remaining half-hundred examples about a 
is somewhat as follows. The Minster at] score present long-and-short work in quoins 
Aachen introduced the large opening sub-|as sole indications of pre-Conquest date. 
divided by columns after a fashion known in| These may be middle or late Saxon, but 
Roman times. The smaller aperture divided} hardly early, for this quoining does not 
by asingle shaft occurs in some subsidiary |make its appearance on any of the. first 
buildings thereto attached, and we find it} group. 
again in the western part of the Minster at} Lastly, there is an interesting residuum ot 
Essen, of the middle of the tenth century.|a couple of dozen examples, some mere 
Itthen becomes very common, especially in| fragments, about which there are no dis- 
belfties, and in the matter of chronology | tinctive marks of either middle or late date, 
may be regarded as in line with the Zisenen|and which may, conceivably, therefore, go 
and the double-splayed window. It would|back to the earliest period. The principal 
hot be safe to date any example of it in this]of these are the following: St. Mildred at 











Canterbury, Stoke d’Abernon, Avebury, 
Somerford Keynes, St. Michael at St. 
Albans, Oxford Cathedral, Wroxeter, Hey- 
sham Church, Heysham Chapel, Bardsey 
porch, Sockburn, Hart, and Corbridge. St. 
Mildred has the big stones at the quoins, 
which as being in many cases Roman may 
have been used at an early date. It is 
a large building, but Brixworth in the 
seventh century was larger, and Canterbury 
is a place where ambitious efforts might be 
looked tor. At Stoke d’Abernon the south 
wall of the nave, 2 ft. 7 in. thick, and part 
of the adjoining chancel wall claim attention. 
The technique is flint rubble, irregularly 
disposed in which are blocks of free stone, 
and on one of these is a projecting boss 
with the lines of a Saxon-looking sundial. 
This seems 7m situ, and its position over 
an old south door is normal. There are near 
it also the marks of an old flat-headed light 
like the one at Wroxeter. Nothing at Avebury 
seems incompatible with considerable an- 
tiquity, for the traces of long-and-short in the 
quoins are slight, and if, at St. Michael's, 
St. Albans, we assume the nave arcades 
to have been cut through pre-existing walls, 
these walls, with their internally-splayed 
lights, may be early. Oxford there is not 
space to discuss. The north wall of the 
present church at Wroxeter may be early 
Anglo-Saxon, for the square-headed opening 
can be paralleled at Escomb. Somerford 
Keynes should be taken in connexion with 
Heysham Chapel. The construction of the 
jambs of both doorways resembles that of 
the west door of the porch at Monkwear- 
mouth and the chancel arch at Escomb, and 
the cable ornament on the head of the Wilt- 
shire example may be of any date, The old 
north door of Heysham Parish Church is 
also of the same early form, but it must be 
admitted, on the other hand, that the jamb 
construction in question occurs also in later 
monuments, such as Earls Barton. Bard- 
sey porch, if it existed before the tower, 
may be quite early, as it has the plan 
of Monkwearmouth and Corbridge, very 
thin walls and an internally-splayed light. 
Sockburn-on-Tees bears, in technique 
though not in proportions of plan, a resem- 
blance to Escomb, and may be of the same 
generation. Hart, Durham, by the discovery 
of turned baluster-shafts like those at Monk- 
wearmouth and Jarrow, seems to be linked 
with these acknowledged early examples. 
Finally, Corbridge, in virtue of its porch and 
Roman arch of entrance to the church, which 
has internally splayed windows, has a good 
claim to its place in the same rank accorded 
to it by northern antiquaries. 

The intention of the foregoing remarks has 
been to call attention to some of the points 
that have to be considered in any attempt to 
form a chronology of Anglo-Saxon architec- 
ture. It makes no pretence to be more 
than a contribution to the work, in which 
so many are engaged, of building up some 
substantial knowledge of the earliest phase 
of English architecture. The list of examples 
offered recently is certainly far from an 
exhaustive one, and there may exist many 
buildings in the country that have as good 
a claim to a place on the early roll as these 
now noticed. Such a claim would, how- 
ever, be barred by the appearance of 
any of the definite features that point 
to a more advanced epoch, There is no 
space here for any further attempt to dis- 
tinguish subdivisions in the last and most 
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prolific period of the three adopted, or to 
suggest special criteria by which to identify 
works of the central or Danish period. We 
learn of St. Swithun, in the early part of this 
period, that he “gave great attention to the 
construction of churches in those places that 
were without them, as well as to the restora- 
tion of those that were ruined and broken 
down,” and it is natural to seek for evidence 
of his activity in some existing monument. 
His diocese of Winchester included only 
Hampshire and Surrey, and had he gone 
over his borders he would have got into 
trouble with his brethren of Sherborne and 
Selsey. Of the Anglo-Saxon churches 
on the list in Hants and Surrey, Boarhunt, 
Corhampton, Headbourne Worthey, Hinton 
Ampner, Little Sombourne, Braemore, 
Guildford, Godalming, Stoke d’Abernon, 
all but the last two have pilaster strips, and 
on the evidence relied on in these papers 
cannot be ot his time; still less, of course, 
of the time of Wilfrid. Godalming has been 
so much altered that a criticism is difficult, 
and at Stoke d’Abernon we have only a bit 
of walling without definite architectural 
features, though this may possibly be of his 
date. On the other hand, Somerford Keynes 
and Avebury, in the Sherborne diocese, have 
just the character that might fit them for 
this epoch, Avebury, in fact, with its 
suggestion of long-and-short and its single- 
splayed lights, would suit the Swithun period 
to a nicety, but it is unfortunately out of his 
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THE now celebrated Taff Vale 
case was, of course, the subject 
of discussion at the Trades 
Union Congress last week, and the fact that 
the House of Lords by their decision in that 
judgment have made trade - unions legally 
liable for the acts of their agents rendered 
necessary a consideration of the new position 
of these bodies. It was decided to take a 
test case to the House of Lords to ascertain 
how far picketing may be carried on with- 
out rendering the funds of a trade-union 
liable for damages. It seems, however, to 
have been overlooked that these questions 
of damages do not depend on pure ques- 
tions of law. That which actually damages 
an employer is the strike, the cessation of 
work. But it is perfectly lawful for 
workmen to enter into combinations and 
to strike, and it is easy to think of a very 
flagrant case of picketing which may be 
unlawful, but which may at the same time 
be a_ legal wrong without carrying with 
it, under the circumstances, any right to 
damages ; for an act of picketing 
would not be such as would carry with 
it damages unless some substantial loss 
could be proved to have flowed from it. 
We are inclined, indeed, to think that 
the Taff Vale case will have little effect on 
the funds of unions, because the very fact 
that an injunction may be obtained against 
a union in respect of the acts of its agents 
will have the effect of enabling employers to 
protect themselves before serious injury has 
accrued to them. So-called test cases are 
usually unsatisfactory and are frequently 
misleading, because when a real struggle 
arises the facts may be different, perhaps 
only slightly, but sufficient to render a deci- 
sion in a previous “test” case inapplicable, 
We believe that trade-unions would be well 
advised merely to watch the action of 
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employers and to keep a careful eye on this 
branch of law, the development of which in 
favour of employers is probably more diffi- 
cult than they think. 





WE learn that the Duke of 
Portland will employ Messrs, 
Trollope & Co. for the rebuild- 
ing of the “ Oxford” wing at Welbeck Abbey, 
rendered necessary by the disastrous fire in 
October last year. The ‘“ Oxford” wing was 
built by the Countess of Oxford (who also 
restored the ancient Gothic Hall in 1751) 
after the marriage of her only daughter and 
heir, Lady Margaret Harley, to William, 
second Duke of Portland.. It is also stated 
that the new works will comprise the pulling 
down of the “tan gallop,” a long arcade 
roofed with glass, of which the stones will 
be utilised for the reconstruction of the 
“Oxford” wing, and the site will be planted 
with an avenue of trees. The “tan gallop,” 
with its east and west pavilions, is 
nearly 1,300 ft. long, and contains up- 
wards of 64,000 ft. superficial of glass. 
It was erected for exercising the 
horses during the winter and on rainy 
days. The property derives its name from 
the abbey which was founded in King 
Stephen’s day for Premonstratensian Canons 
of the Cistercian order by Thomas le 
Flemangh. At the Dissolution, when the 
revenues were computed as of the value of 
298/, per annum, Henry VIII. gave a grant 
of the abbey to Richard Whalley, a wealthy 
clothier, who sold it fo Sir Edward Osborne, 
of London, citizen and clothworker. From 
Osborne it passed, through some interme- 
diate hands, to Sir Charles Cavendish, father 
of William, first Duke of Newcastle, who, 
in 1623, built the great riding house at Wel- 
beck, which the late Duke of Portland 
altered and enlarged for a picture-gallery 
and chapel, 
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It is satisfactory to know that 
Tintern Abbey has now been 
transferred by the Duke of 
Beaufort to a public trust, for, unless a private 
owner is very public-spirited and wealthy, 
historical or architectural monuments are less 
well cared for by private individuals than by 
some public or semi-public body. The 
surroundings of Tintern Abbey are not 
altogether satisfactory, and if, as we under- 
stand, some of the adjacent buildings are to 
be removed, it will be a distinct gain. The 
whole Abbey should also be carefully sur- 
veyed, not with a view to its restoration, but 
with the object of preventing further decay, 
Ivy is a picturesque addition to a ruin, but 
when allowed to grow in masses it has a 
bad habit of loosening mortar. A ruin so 
beautiful in itself and its surroundings as 
Tintern demands the most careful guardian- 
ship. It should never be forgotten that it is 
a ruin, but it should equally be borne in 
mind that it should be preserved as far as 
possible from further decay. Every informa- 
tion should also be given to the self-guiding 
visitor by hand cards, and the loquacious and 
parrot-like human guide should be prevented 
from troubling those who do not demand his 
services. 
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IN a city like London, where 
the traffic is of so varied a 
character and where control is 
vested in a number of independent muni- 
cipalities, it is not at all surprising that 
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different methods of paving should be 


—— 


adopted. In many comparatively quiet 
thoroughfares macadam is still perpetuated 
in spite of its manifest disadvantages: jin 
other streets and roads over which heavy 
traffic passes, granite setts remain in evi- 
dence; but in the principal highways 
asphalt and wood paving are predominant, 
Yet none of the paving systems in use can 
be said to fulfil all the essential conditions, 
These are necessarily of conflicting nature 
for any material that is hard and unyield. 
ing, like granite, is resonant, and readily 
becomes smooth and slippery; another 
such as asphalt, that is compressible and 
has a fine surface affords practically no 
foothold in bad weather and becomes 
depressed in softer parts or flaked in harder 
parts; another again, such as wood, which 
is quiet and safe for animals, wears out 
quickly and is _ non-sanitary, Putting 
ordinary roadmaking materials into one 
category we find all the required character. 
istics, but the trouble is to combine them in 
any one form of material. Successful 
results reported from American and Con- 
tinental cities cannot be obtained in London 
whose traffic is unapproached by that of 
any other place in the world. Moreoverit 
must be remembered that the London 
omnibus carrying a very heavy load on 
extremely narrow wheels plays sad havoc 
with, and places a very unfair strain 
upon, any type of roadway. No doubt 
the enforcement of regulations by which 
the width of wheel tyres should be 
made proportionate to the maximum load, 
would vastly facilitate the work of municipal 
engineers, although such a policy would by 
no means constitute a solution of the prob- 
lem presented. One step in this direction is 
recorded by Mr. Livingstone in a recent 
letter to the Zzmes. Mr. Livingstone, who 
has had considerable experience of paving 
operations, directs attention to the “ sanitary 
block” paving. Each block consists of 
Lake Trinidad bitumen mixed with small 
fragments of hard stone, the process 
of manufacture being performed at a tem- 
perature of 300 deg. Fahr., and the block 
is formed under a pressure of 125 tons. So 
far as our experience of this material ex- 
tends, it undoubtedly combines most of the 
advantages possessed by asphalt and wood. 
It is non-absorbent, gives a good foothold in 
all weathers, and shows signs of consider- 
able durability. On the latter point it 
should be said that the only sample subject 
to really heavy traffic, including omnibuses, 
has not been laid for a sufficient time 
to afford reliable data. The example in 
Carlos-place, which has been in use for four 
years without repair, shows no sign of wear, 
and the surface is fully equal to that of the 
adjoining wood pavement laid only two 
years ago in Mount-street. The effect of 
traffic seems to be that the blocks are 
slightly compressed and spread laterally, 
thus closing up the joints and making the 
surface even smoother than at first. Possibly 
the sanitary block system may not be of 
sufficient durability to stand exceptionally 
heavy traffic. That remains to be proved, 
but in the meantime it appears to be clear 
that the material is quite suitable for many 
roadways where neither wood nor asphalt is 
entirely free from disadvantage. 





A RECENT number of the “ Bul- 
letin of Miscellaneous Infor- 
mation,” which is issued at 
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irregular intervals from the Royal Botanic 
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Gardens, Kew, contains a Report of a good 
deal of interest by the late Mr, Ednie 
Brown, Conservator of Forests, on the 
Australian hard woods Jarrah and Karri, 
which are of much value for all kinds of 
out-of-door work. Of the Jarrah wood Mr. 
Brown states that—he is speakiug of wood 
which had already been in use for sixty 
years—“it seems capable of standing wear 
and tear for another 100 years.” Water 
seems to have no effect upon it. Of the 
Karri wood the Report says :—‘ For bridge 
planking, shafts, spokes, felloes, and large 
planking of any sort, flooring, general 
waggon work, beams, it is unequalled in 
this colony.” The whole Report should, 
therefore, be carefully studied by those who 
are interested professionally in matters 
having to do with the construction of 
buildings, for it is open to doubt whether 
sufficient attention has been paid in this 
country to the Australian hard woods, and 
at the present time, when we hear so much 
of trade within the bounds of the Empire, it 
is desirable to use this feeling for the spread 
in the mother country of really sound com- 
mercial products. 





Safety PUBLIC opinion in New York 
meas A has been much agitated lat- 
“terly by a comparatively small, 

but still sufficiently significant, mishap to the 
Brooklyn Suspension Bridge, and the alarm 
felt has been somewhat naturally increased 
by the fact that another failure occurred two 
or three years ago. When the bridge was 
opened for traffic in May, 1883, it afforded 
five passage-ways between the opposite 
sides of the East River: one footway, two 
cable-car tracks, and two carriage - ways. 
Since then two tracks for trolley-cars have 
been added, and there can be no reasonable 
doubt whatever that the structure has been 
loaded fully up to, and possibly beyond, the 
safe limit. Under such circumstances it is 
hardly fair to throw blame upon the original 
designers, although, in the light of more 
recent engineering experience, we may be 
able to see where some details of construction 
might be improved. Examples of bridge 
building such as the Newcastle High-level 
and the Menai Tubular bridges have neither 
developed faults nor signs of weakness under 
greatly-increased loads, but this happy cir- 
cumstance may be traced in no small measure 
tothe ample margin of strength which has 
always been allowed by British engineers. 
On the other side of the Atlantic the ten- 
dency has been, and still is, to regard the 
factor of safety with a certain amount of 
Suspicion, as a thing that may conduce to 
waste of material if not carefully watched. 
The effect of this policy, as applied to bridge 
construction, is obviously to place a strict 
limit on any increase of load or variation of 
stress, but no such consideration appears to 
have entered the minds of those responsible 
for the safety of the Brooklyn _ bridge. 
It was bad enough to add nearly 50 
per cent. to the original load, but it was 
much worse to admit to the additional 
toadways trolley-cars capable of powerful 
dynamical effect, and no one need be in the 
aseeet degree surprised to hear of 
€peated failures. The first warning was 
0 by the buckling of the stiffening trusses 
= erga system, and the second by the 
"oa — suspenders by which the 
i conn lung from the main cables. At 
re of the main span the trusses have 





slip joints, permitting a maximum longi- 
tudinal movement of about 7 in., and the 
cables also move, but in a vertical direction. 
Therefore the lower ends of the suspen- 
sion rods move backward and forward as 
temperature varies. At the points of con- 
nexion, trunnion blocks are provided to 
which the rods are secured, Owing to 
inefficient action of the trunnions, largely 
due to want of proper supervision, a heavy 
bending strain has been brought upon the 
suspension rods, the strain being first in 
one direction and then in the other. Unfor- 
tunately these reverse strains were greatest 
at the centre of the span where the rods 
were shortest, and consequently possessed 
the minimum degree of flexibility, and the 
mischief was aggravated by the rusting of 
the screwed ends. The most extraordinary 
feature revealed in connexion with the 
present mishap is the inadequate nature of 
the supervision exercised by the responsible 
officials, and it is clear that in future a 
thorough system of inspection must be 
continually maintained. Some modification 
of structural details is also required to 
guard against the recurrence of failure. 
The main trusses should be made continuous 
across the centre of the span, and expansion 
joints might be formed at a short distance 
from each tower. Then no necessity would 
exist for hinged joints, as the great length 
and flexibility of the suspension rods would 
prevent the existence of injurious strains at 
the points of connexion, 





THE paper read last week at 
the International Engineering 
Congress at Glasgow by Mr. 
Lasche on high speed railways is a very 
important one. He describes fully the ex- 
periments on high speed electric cars which 
are being carried out at great expense by 
the Allgemeine Elektricitats-Gesellschaft of 
Berlin. The details given are of great prac- 
tical value to engineers. For example, 
liquid starting resistances have been found 
feasible, and this device will get over many 
difficulties, In the experimental line at the 
Berlin works the pressure used is 12,000 
volts, but Mr. Lasche contemplates a pres- 
sure of 40,000 or 50,000 volts on the three- 
phase system. The speed for which the car 
has been constructed is 200 kilometres (124 
miles) per hour. If this high speed is to be 
used on railways it will be absolutely 
necessary to have a_ separate track 
with lines in both directions for the 
express trains. The present system of 
signalling will also need altering, and 
crossings and switches will have to be 
abandoned. In the discussion Sir William 
Preece praised the way experiments were 
made in Germany, and complained that in 
England large sums of money were spent in 
trying to prevent experiments being made 
at all. He instanced the proposed electrical 
mono-rail between. Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and the costly opposition the pro- 
moters experienced in getting their Bill 
through Parliament. In our opinion, how- 
ever, there would not have been so much 
opposition if the promoters could have 
referred to successful experiments. Pro- 
fessor Silvanus Thompson was of opinion 
that the conversion of railways from steam 
to electricity was the most important field 
of research’ for electricians at the present 
time. He deprecated the spending of a 
great deal of money in useless experiments 
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like the one recently made at Earl’s Court. 
He hoped that English manufacturers would 
equip practical research departments on the 
same lines as those in which the author had 
conducted his experiments. Professor 
Carhart mentioned that an entirely novel 
single-phase high-pressure system was 
shortly to be tried in Michigan, U.S.A, In 
this system, when the train pulled up, the 
motors would not be stopped, and hence the 
load on the line could be kept fairly 
constant, 





MEssrRs. POWELL & Sons have 
Stained Glass, just completed a stained glass 
window which is on view at 
the Whitefriars Glass Works; besides its 
artistic treatment, the interest of this window 
lies in the fact that it is a German order and 
is going to the German church of Immanuels- 
kirche, Frankfurt. The glass is of the 
mosaic treatment, similar to that done by 
Messrs. Powell & Sons at St. Paul’s for Sir 
Wm. Richmond. This treatment was 
specially chosen by the donor in contra- 
distinction to the Modern German style. 
The window will probably be regarded 
rather as a curiosity in Germany, but we hope 
it may draw favourable attention to a more 
rational treatment of glass decoration in that 
country. The scattered way that stained 
glass is nowadays introduced into churches 
makes it a difficult form of modern decora- 
tion to accept seriously. Sometimes the 
poetic completeness of the old Gothic 
churches is realised, but we fear they are 
too often disturbed by unsuitable innova- 
tions. In’the case of a modern church the 
mosaic treatment has several’ advantages : 
one is the peculiar opalescent and jewel-like 
effect which is obtained and makes it suit- 
able for concentrated decoration ; it is also 
displayed to the best advantage among 
simple surroundings. We do not know 
whether its immense weight is likely to 
render it less durable from the “creeping” 
of the lead ; for this reason, at any rate; it is 
probably undesirable for large windows such 
as those of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
centuries, 





WHEN so many tourists are 
returning from holidays in the 
Highlands it is not untimely 
to suggest that those who are concerned 
with architecture should not pass Stirling 
by unvisited. This there is certainly a 
tendency to do, and it is not perhaps 
surprising, since it lies so closely on the 
border line of the Highlands that tourists 
are inclined to leave this town on one side 
and make either for Edinburgh or some 
Lowland place. The situation of the castle 
is remarkable, but what is more noticeabie 
architecturally is the influence of French 
art. The house popularly called Argyle’s 
Lodging, but once the home of Sir William 
Alexander, the poet, who was created Earl 
of Stirling in 1632, might have been trans- 
ferred bodily from the banks of the Loire. 
The remains of the mansion known as Mars 
Work is as ornate as anything in Touraine, 
whilst the palace itself is distinctly remi- 
niscent of France. No place more strikingly 
marks the connexion between Scotland and 
France before the Union, and there is some- 
thing remarkable in seeing architecture 
which is so suitable to and so characteristic of 
the sunny climate of France struggling, so to 
speak, for existence in the uncongenial and 
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stern atmosphere of Scotland. The Grey- 
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friars’ Church equally shows traces of the 
same influence, so that a student who will 
spend a morning in Stirling will find matter 
for interesting and suggestive study. 


+—<—+ 


THE RUSSIAN PAVILIONS AT THE 
GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 


APART from the forestry exhibits, the por- 
tions of the Russian section which will prove 
of most interest to our readers are the build- 
ings themselves. These are six in number, but 
two of them—devoted to flour and cereals—are 
very small, and need not be further referred to. 
The other four buildings are large wooden 
structures, built in the national style, garishly 
coloured, but undoubtedly picturesque, 
although to English eyes somewhat bizarre. 
They were all designed by Schechtel, a 
Moscow architect, and are worth careful 
study. 

The building devoted to agriculture is per- 
haps the most important, and consists of a 
lofty nave about 11 yards wide, and two aisles, 
each about 7 yards wide, with large windows 
in the aisles and clearstory. The principal 
entrance is in the centre of one side, and two 
other entrances are provided in the extreme 
bays on the same side. The walls are painted 
—chiefly in pale green and salmon—and the 
shingles are coloured Indian red to imitate 
tiles. The forestry building consists of a lofty 
hall about 60 ft. wide with high-pitched roof 
having half-hipped gables, and has a verandah 
along one side, with a square tower rising 
from the end bay. The tower has a simple 
pyramidal roof, and forms (on the ground floor) 
a vestibule between the projecting porch and 
hall. The walls are painted light-brown and 
buff, and the shingles blue. The building 
devoted to mining industries is still more like a 
church, and has a nave and one aisle and an 
octagonal tower and spire masking the front 
end of the aisle ; the shingles here are green. 
The most characteristic building of all is that 
devoted to miscellaneous exhibits. It is an 
ecclesiastical-looking structure on what is 
known as the central type of plan, and has an 
octagonal tower over the central area with 
tiers of sharply-pointed gablets and a lofty 
octagonal spire. The picturesqueness is in- 
creased by various annexes. The walls are 
salmon colour, and the shingles reddish 
brown. 

It is not likely that the architectural details 
will be imitated in this country, but the con- 
struction of the roofs may serve as instructive 
types. That over the Agricultural Pavilion is 
roughly shown in figs. I and 2, which have 
been redrawn from rough sketches, and not 
from accurate measurements. The span of the 
nave is about I1 yds., and that of each aisle 
about 7 yds. The supporting posts measure 
10 in. by 10 in., and are about 20 ft. apart. As 
shown in fig. 2, intermediate trusses are sup- 
ported on cross timbers and struts midway 
between the posts. The dimensions of the 
various timbers forming the trusses are only 
approximate. The truss is of the hammer- 
beam type, each hammer-beam being com- 
posed of two pieces (about 9 in. by 2 in.) bolted 
to the foot of the principal rafter and to the 
sides of the raking strut. The common rafters 
are fixed horizontally, purlins being thus 
rendered unnecessary. 

The roof over the Forestry Pavilion (figs. 3 
and 4) is more peculiar, being a combination 
of the hammer-beam and scissor-beam types. 
The span is about 20 yds., and the framing is 
approximately as shown in the drawings. The 
main trusses (fig. 3) are about 17 ft. apart, and 
the intermediate trusses (fig. 4) are placed mid- 
way between them. The intermediate trusses 
are of the scissor-beam type, with a collar 
at one-third of the height. The main trusses 
are similar, but with long raking struts carried 
up from the posts to the ends of the collars. 
The raking struts are braced to the rafters and 
posts by two pairs of pieces measuring about 
6 in. by 2 in. Iron straps are bolted to the 
timbers at the ends of the collars, and at the 
intersections of the scissor-beams on the king- 
post. At every other intersection, a single bolt 
is fixed. Each scissor-beam is composed of 
two pieces, about 9 in. by 2 in., one on each 
side of the main timbers. 

The Forestry Pavilion contains by far the 
most interesting exhibits. They are all, or 
nearly all, supplied by the Imperial Appanages 
Ministry of Russia. These Appanages, by the 
way, were originally State lands, which were 
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Construction of Roofs of Two Russian Pavilions, Glasgow Exhibition. 





set apart in 1797 by the Emperor Paul I. (who 
evidently knew what he was about) for the 
members of the Imperial family, other than 
the Emperor and his eldest son. The annual 
revenues have not always been spent, and the 
surpluses have been devoted to the develop- 
ment of the estates, and also to the purchase 
of new estates, so that at the present time the 
Appanages are very valuable properties, pro- 
ducing minerals, timber, vines, and cereals in 
great abundance. Some idea of their extent 
may be gathered from the fact that the area 
of the forests of the Appanages exceeds 
150,000,000 acres. About two-thirds of this 
area isnow under management. Regulations 
are made in order to preserve the forests from 
depletion. Each portion of a forest passes 
through a cycle of growth, cutting, and re- 
planting, the duration of the cycle beiny regu- 
lated by the rate of growth in that particular 
district and other factors ; thus, the “ minima 
revolutions” for pine intended for the market 
is 160 years in the northern districts and 120 
years in the southern. The cycles for firewood 
trees are much shorter, varying from about 
thirty to eighty years, according to the locality 
and the kind of tree. 

Most of the timber is sold standing, the 
average price per deciatine (2°7 acres) being 
94 roubles (9/. 16s. od.) in 1885, 99 roubles 





10 copecks (1o/. 5s. 6d.) in 1895, and no less 
than 134 roubles (13/. 19s. od.) in prosperous 
1899. The net income from the forests was 
about 1,640,000 roubles in 1885, 1,900,000 11 
1895, and 4,069,000 in 1898. Only about Io per 
cent. of the annual production of the forests 1s 
converted in the saw-mills belonging to the 
Appanages, but the proportion is steadily in- 
creasing, as new saw-mills are being erected. 
At Archangel there is a saw-mill for the 
northern forests of Velsk; the forests of 
Vologda supply a saw-mill on the Kovja, 4 
river of the Marie basin, whence the converted 
stuff passes to St. Petersburg or (for foreign 
markets) to the port of Kronstadt; the = 
from the Nijni-Novgorod forests are ye 
down the Volga to the mill at Kaptarski ; an 
another mill at Strablia serves the forest o 
Svislotchskaia, There is now a fifth mill a 
Astrakhan for converting the timber requ 
in the Transcaspian districts. The mills . 
Archangel and on the Kovja are of ~~“ 
interest to English readers; of the outpul - 
that at Archangel from 1894 to 1898 nares , 
70'7 per cent. was exported to England, ~ 
remainder going to Holland, France, oe 
Belgium, and Germany. Of the “pine an 4 
silver fir” (i.c., red or yellow deal or paidic 
white dal or spruce) exported from the oe 
the Kovja, during the period 1897-9, 4 
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6o per cent. was shipped to England, and about 
27 per cent. to Germany. F 

“4 comparison of the woods grown in the 
different forests can be made by examining the 
231 specimens collected in the two stands 
marked No. 7. The specimens are numbered, 
but unfortunately they are not placed in con- 
secutive order, and it is, therefore, a difficult 
matter to find any particular number. The 
specimens are all Io} in. long, but of various 
widths and thicknesses, and are polished on 
one side only. Fifteen different Appanages 
and Imperial estates are represented, ranging 
from Velsk and Vologda in the north to the 
forests adjoining the Black and Caspian Seas 
in the south. The soft woods, which are, of 
course, chiefly from the central and northern 
forests, include ‘common pine” (Pinus syl- 
vestris), “silver fir” (Picea excelsa), “ Siberian 
spruce fir” (Abies sibirica), and “ Siberian 
larch” (Larix sibirica). Among the hard woods 
are oak, birches, alders, poplars, elms, syca- 
more and maples, willows, ash, linden, rowan- 
tree, palm-tree, apple and pear-tree, chestnut, 
hornbeam, box, hazel, fig-tree, walnut, holly, 
yew, almond-tree, and others. The student will 
find it interesting to compare the different 
varieties of the same species, as well as the 
different species. 

Another series of exhibits (Nos. 8 to 53) is 
restricted to the timbers most commonly found 
in the forests, and important from the com- 
mercial point of view. The specimens in this 
series are about a yard long, and are cut from 
the lower parts of trees which have arrived at 
the age for exploitation. They are shaped as 
shown in fig. 5, one half of 
the face being polished, 
and include nearly all the 
common softwoods and 
hardwoods. In a third 
series (Nos. 54 to 66), con- 
fined to oak, aspen, and 
softwoods, the specimens 
are discs, a few inches 
thick, cut from the lower 
parts of tree trunks of large 
diameter ; these specimens 
are “skied,” and cannot 
be proverly seen. Among 
the other exhibits are 
planks of various kinds 
of timber, oak stavewood, 
models of log rafts, &c. 
At Stand No. 199, which 
is not mentioned in the 
catalogue, are some fine 
unbarked logs of oak, pine, 
silver fir, and larch, about 
five yards long and 2 ft. 
in diameter, but some of 
the most interesting ex- : 5 
hibits are the three series Fi g- ® 
on the “defects and tech- 
nical vices” of timber, as 
exemplified in the Velsk forests. The first series 
1s numbered 159 (1 to 44), and deals only with 
common pine ; the second series (No. 159, 45 
to 73) is confined to silver fir; and the third 
(No. 159, 74 to 79) to larch. Thirty-four 
different names of defects are recognised in 
the sorting of timber at Velsk, but these may 
be classified in ten groups :—(1) Knotty wood, 
(2) rot, (3) curvatures, (4) rot at the foot, (5) 
clefts, (6) sunstroke, (7) recovered wounds, (8) 
soft wood, (9) irregularity of the structure, and 
deformity, (10) dead timber. As the specimens 
are not placed in ccnsecutive order, it is 
difficult to follow them according to the cata- 
logue, but the time taken in examining them 
Will be well spent. 

We have not by any means exhausted the 
exhibits in the Forestry Pavilion, but sufficient 
has been said to show that they are of great 
interest, not only to the timber-merchant and 

uilder, but also to the architect. 

In the other pavilions there is little which 
py for notice. The exhibits in what we may 
= miscellaneous pavilion consist of furs, 
2 priehenagee Frog and some inlaid cabinets 

ns, which are, perhaps, more useful 











than beautiful, but this is not saying a great. 


“eal. In the agricultural pavilion the most 
eratin g exhibits are the p chon of the 
in "A in the vast Imperial domain of Mourghab 
pA and the relief map of the domain 
denaatt the system of irrigation. The pavilion 
canes of to mining industries contains twenty 
of § + Trea ag lent by the Mining Institute 
arge stn rey some geological maps, and a 
inca en pois and ornamental stones, 

ides minor oe of various colours, 











Undoubtedly the forestry pavilion is of most 
interest to our readers, and we recommend 
a study of the materials collected within its 
walls. 

——_r 4 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 


THE fifth sitting of the Trades Union Congress 
was held on the 6th inst. in the Albert Hall, Swan- 
sea, Alderman C. W. Bowerman (London) presiding. 

Mr. Fisher (Cardiff Coal Trimmers) moved a 
resolution re-endorsing the necessity for the exten- 
sion of the principle of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act to all trades and occupations, abolition of 
the fourteen days’ qualifyiag period, and that the 
basis of claim be fixed on the average wage per 
hour as representing a week’s earnings, instead of 
the average week as at present ; that appeals to the 
House of Lords be allowed against decisions of the 
Scotch Courts, that all workpeople be brought 
within the operations of the Act, that compensation 
be paid for all injuries sustained in the course of 
employment, that the 30 ft. limit as regards build- 
ings, &c., be deleted from the Act, and also that 
the fourteen days’ limit as regards liability be 
abolished, and that compensation be paid as from 
the date of theinjury ; that schedule 1B be amended, 
so that where total or partial incapacity for work 
results from the injury, a weekly payment shall 
be made during incapacity of not less than 50 
per cent. of the recognised rate of wage of the 
trade or calling to which the injured person may 
belong, but in no case shall the compensation paid 
fall below ros. per week for persons over eighteen 
years of age, young persons under the age of 
eighteen injured in the course of their employment 
to have their compensation fixed on prospective 
earnings ; in no case shall a person who is in receipt 
of compensation be compelled to undertake any 
work other than that in which he was engaged 
when he met with the injury ; also that the sub- 
section as to serious and wilful misconduct of that 
workman be deleted, and emphatically protesting 
against the attempt now being made by the House 
of Lords to abolish the right of appeal to that body 
in cases of workmen’s compensation in England. 
He said there were many limitations and restrictions 
to compensation paid under the Act which required 
to be swept away. 

Mr. Markin (Liverpool Carpenters), who seconded 
the motion, dwelt upon the importance of the 
elimination of the 30-ft. limit to the workmen 
engaged in the building trade. 

Mr. J. Holmes (Leicester Hosiery Federation) 
thought it inequitable to ask for the elimination of 
the serious and wilful misconduct clause. Supposing 
a man met with an accident when drunk, was the 
employer to pay him compensation ? 

Mr. John Ward (London Navvies) was surprised 
that workmen should have tacitly agreed to the 
50 per cent. limitation of their claim for compen- 
sation forinjury. It was a principle new to British 
law, and he hoped they would insist upon receiving 
compensation to the full amount of damage 
sustained. 

Mr Edmund Browne (Standing Counsel to the 
Parliamentary Committee) said he had drafted a 
Bill to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which included the majority of the points in the 
resolution. The Bill aboilshed the fourteen days’ 
limit, and the average wage per hour was also met. 
Mr. Ward’s point was not in the Bill, but the Par- 
liamentary Committee had no objection to altering 
the amount of compensation from 50 per cent. to 
the full wages. Casual labourers were now in- 
cluded, but the House of Lords had not yet decided 
how the wages were to be assessed. If a man had 
worked for however short a length of time his aver- 
age weekly earnings could be very easily computed. 
It was one of the most extraordinary things in 
this most extraordinary Act that it entirely left out 
the right of appeal to Scotland. They had heard a 
lot about the House of Lords, but he was bound to 
say, so far as decisions under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act were concerned, they had been abso- 
lutely right, while the Court of Appeal had been ab- 
solutely wrong with reference to the clause asking 
the courts to estimate the prospective earnings ot 
young persons who were permanently injured. He 
was of opinion that they ought to be reasonable in 
their demand. It was a very serious thing to ask 
any one to estimate what a young person of eighteen 
would be earning at’ twenty-five. With respect to 
the serious and wilful misconduct clause he felt Mr. 
Holmes was about the only person in the Congress 
who would leave it inthe. Bill. It was not so much 
a matter of suicide or of getting drunk, but if they 
once allowed an employer to raise the point of wil- 
ful and serious misconduct he would raise it as a 
defence in every action. 

Mr. O'Grady (London Upholsterers) wished to 
know whether his amendment asking that the Com- 
pensation Act should be amended to cover all acci- 
dents sustained and sickness contracted through 
ill-ventilated and insanitary workshops, or arising 
from working at dangerous trades, was included in 
the draft Bill. 

Mr. Browne stated that provision was made and 
compensation for illness arising from employ- 
ment. ; 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. W. Brace (Monmouth Miners) moved a resolu- 





tion in favour of the amendment of the Miners Act 


by enforcing an eight-hour day for boy labour and 
colliery,winners, and for securing improved working 
conditions in the mine. He said that in asking for 
the restriction of boy labour in mines to eight hours 
per day they were asking for a reform that Parlia- 
ment ought to grant. 

Mr. Carter (Castleford Colliery Enginemen) 
seconded the resolution, which was carried. 

Mr. T. Smith (West Ham Gasworkers) moved a 
resolution in favour of a general eight-hour work- 
ing day. 

Mr. Honney (Fulham Shop Assistants) seconded 
the resolution, which was carried. : 

Mr. Albert Stanley (Cannock Chase Miners) pro- 
posed “That the Parliamentary Committee render 
all assistance possible to the Miners’ Federation in 
pressing forward the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill.” 

Mr. Walsh (Yorkshire Miners) seconded the reso- 
lution, which was carried. 

The concluding sitting of the Congress was held 
on the 7th inst., Mr. Bowerman presided. 

Mr. W. C. Steadman moved :—“ That as the 
housing problem demands drastic solution, we, 
the organised workers, call upon the Government 
to amend parts one and eleven of the 1890 Act 
Amendment Bill, to make provision for dealing with 
the owners of unhealthy houses, to extend the time 
for repayment of loans to 100 years, and the estab- 
lishment of fair rent courts. Further, that this 
congress thoroughly endorses the principles con- 
tained in the Bill promoted by the Workmen’s 
National Housing Council, and introduced into 
Parliament by Dr. Macnamara, and demands of the 
Legislature that no time be lost in dealing with 
overcrowding and excessive rents. The congress 
further instructs the Parliamentary Committee to 
press the Government for facilities and support for 
the passing of this Bill in the next session of 
Parliament ; and to take steps with a view 
to the amalgamation and concentration of labour 
forces on the housing question, not only for 
the purposes of legislation, but so that in any 
district where a slum or house famine exists 
the local authority shall take the necessary steps to 
provide proper accommodation at the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance.” A good many people 
imagined that the whole of the 1890 Act was prac- 
tically a Housing of the Working Classes Act. But 
parts one and two of the Act did not apply so much 
to housing schemes as to clearance schemes. In 
his experience of clearance schemes, it was impos- 
sible to rehouse on the site the same number of people 
as had been displaced. Municipalities put in force 
clauses 1 and 2 of the Act to clear away a slum 
district, but, unfortunately, under the present law 
they found it a very costly operation. In all clear- 
ance schemes they had got to compensate the 
owners of the property to the fullest extent unless 
they could prove to the Local Government Board 
that the area they were going to clear was an 
unhealthy one, when the owners of the property 
did not come within the Land Clauses Act. Apart 
from that one exception, it cost to put the Act into 
operation 80 per cent. more than it otherwise 
would do in adopting Clauses 1 and 2 of the Act. 
As the law gave municipalities power to prosecute a 
butcher or a fishmonger if he sold food unfit for 
human consumption, he contended that the same law 
should apply to the owner of slum property, and 
instead of compensating the slum-owner he should 
be prosecuted. The only land that was vacant 
to-day was agricultural land, and they could pur- 
chase that land for agricultural purposes for a very 
nominal amount. The County Council of Sussex 
purchased some land for 1/, per acre, but when they 
wanted land on which to buiid a lunatic asylum 
they had to pay Iool. per acre. He maintained that 
before they could solve in a practical manner the 
housing problem they had got to tackle the land 
question, and if the owner was going to demand 
more than agricultural value for his land when 
required for housing schemes, then he ought to be 
taxed now on the amount which he intended to ask 
as the value of the land. 

Mr. Walsh (London Tinplate Workers), who 
seconded the motion, said that for the first time they 
were asking a Parliamentary Committee to take this 
matter up with a view of securing local action for 
improving the housing of the working classes. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. E. C. Gibbs (London House Decorators) 
moved, “ This congress, having in mind the import- 
ance of cheap transit as a means towards the 
solution of the housing problem, instructs the 
Parliamentary Committee to urge upon the Board 
of Trade the necessity of bringing pressure to bear 
upon the railway companies to strictly comply with 
the Cheap Trains Act, 1883, by issuing cheap tickets 
to all classes of workmen, and further to take such 
steps as may be necessary to cause all railway com- 
panies to issue third-class season tickets at the 
correspondingly cheap rates at which they now issue 
first and second class season tickets.” 

Mr. Cheeseman (London Fawcett Association) 
seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 


a 
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CHURCH FOR LEA AND HOLLOWAY, SHEFFIELD. 
—It is proposed to erect a new church for the 
newly-created parish of Dethick, Lea, and Hollo- 
way. The architect is Mr. Percy H. Currey, of 
Derby, and the contractor, who has started work, 
is Mr. J. W. Wildgoose, of Matlock. 
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Cottages, Walloi.-on-Thames. 





Jllustrations, 


“ GLEBELANDS,” WOKINGHAM. 
MIHIS house, the illustration of which 
my ©6appeared in the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition this year, is red and white. 
Messrs. Bottrill & Son, of Reading, were the 
builders ; Messrs. Longden did the heating, 
&c.; Messrs. Wenham & Waters did the 
glazing aid casements and the cast leadwork 
generally. Mr. Ernest Newton was the 
architect. 





GRIMSTON COURT, YORK. 


TuIls house is in course of erection for Mr. 
J. J. Hunt on a fine site in the centre of his 
estate about three miles east of York. The 
site was laid out and planted some years ago 
for a smaller house, which somewhat re- 
stricted the arrangement of the present one, 

The house will have fine views over the 
Plain of York, the Yorkshire Wolds, and the 
Vale of Derwent. 

It is being built of 2-in. red Leicestershire 
bricks and Ketton stone, with oak for timber- 
ing. The works also include lodges, stables, 
electric light station, &c. 

Mr. Anelay, of York and Doncaster, is the 
builder, and Mr. W. H. Brierley is the 
architect. 

The drawing was in this year’s Academy. 





RUSSIAN PAVILIONS, GLASGOW 
EXHIBITION. 


THE Wood Industries Pavilion and the Mining 
Pavilion which we illustrate are two of the 
Russian pavilions at the Glasgow Exhibition. 
An article on the Russian pavilions at the Ex- 
hibition will be found on another page of ,this 
issue. 





ROADSIDE COTTAGES, WALTON- 
ON-THAMES. 
THESE Cottages are built very simply of local 
material, and quietly finished in every par- 


ticular. Messrs. Niven & Wigglesworth are 
the architects, 





DESIGN FOR A BILLIARD-ROOM. 


Tuis design is sufficiently explained by the 
drawing and the plan illustrated. It is the 
work of Mr. W. J. Tapper, architect. 





+-<—+ 
COMPETITIONS. 


INFANT SCHOOL, ST. ALBANS.—The local 
competition at St. Albans for the new infants’ 
school at Garden Fields has resulted in the 
work being given to Messrs. Smee & Mence. 
Mr. S. Doddimeade Edmunds received the 
only premium awarded. 

‘THERMAL WATER PUMP, BUxTON.—The 
first premiated design in the competition for 
thermal water pump, Buxton, was that by Mr. 
Gustave Agate, Pendleton, Manchester, The 
second premiated design was by Mr. C. Swain, 
Buxton, and the third by Messrs. Warren & 
Cargill, Matlock Bridge. 


—_ 
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MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS AT GLASGOW. 


THE Municipal Engineering Section, Section 
VII. of the International Congress of Engineer- 
ing, was opened in the Engineering Lecture 
Theatre at the University, Glasgow, on Tues- 
day morning last week. The section was 
arranged by the Incorporated Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers, and the 
President (Mr. E. G. Mawbey, C.E., of Lei- 
cester) occupied the chair. There was a large 
and representative gathering of members of 
the Association present from all parts of the 
kingdom. 

The President, in his inaugural address, 
said,—As representatives of that branch of 
engineering practice which is, perhaps, more 
closely identified than any other with the 
health of the people of the United Kingdom 
and our Colonies, it is fitting that we municipal 
engineers should take a duly prominent part in 
this International Congress, at what is possibly 
the greatest exhibition ever held away from 
London in the British Isles. 

And I may here remark that it would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, to have 
selected a more suitable site for a great 
exhibition, and particularly for a congress of 





civil and sanitary engineers, than this cit 

which is the commercial capital of Scotland! 
the Manchester and Liverpool of the North, 
seat of profound learning and a veritable hive 
of industry. Indeed, comprehensive as are the 
scope and character of the exhibition it is 
doubtful whether it can convey more vivid! 

and strikingly an adequate idea of the in 
domitable energy, pluck, skill, and enterprise 
of the British race than is conveyed by the 
great manufacturing works of Glasgow itself 
and the world-famed ship-building establish. 
ments and other gigantic centres of production 
on the Clyde ; for a mere enumeration of the 
vast and varied industries so successfully 
carried on in this city and its environs would 
occupy much more time than I can devote to 
my brief address. 

You will, however, I am sure, pardon me for 
alluding to one typical instance of the enter. 
prise of the citizens of Glasgow. I feel that | 
must take this opportunity of congratulating 
the Civic Fathers of the city, who have been 
pioneers of British municipal tramways, upon 
the inception and completion of one of the most 
important tramway undertakings in the United 
Kingdom, and in these congratulations must be 
specially included Mr. Young, the eminent 
tramways general manager, and Mr. Clark, the 
able engineer. Even those of us who live ata 
remote distance from this city have watched 
with the keenest interest the progress of the 
undertaking, and if our admiration had not 
been voluntary it would have been compelled 
by the splendid way in which really pheno- 
menal difficulties have been overcome as 
they have arisen. The principal character- 
istic of the scheme may be said to be that 
it is so thoroughly up-to-date in every par. 
ticular, and it is evident that neither pains nor 
money have been spared to ensure complete 
success. The equipment of the Pinkston 
Power Station is especially interesting and 
instructive, for the plant includes both British 
and American engines of the highest types 
produced in their respective countries, and an 
unique opportunity is here afforded of judging 
of their relative merits when working under 
precisely identical conditions. I would strongly 
advise our members to take the fullest advan- 
tage of the facilities afforded for obtaining 
every possible information as to this grand 
undertaking and the admirable system of 
working and management. 


Sewage Treatment. 


Lieut.-Col. A. S. Jones, V.C., A.M.Inst.C.E., 
then read a paper on “Sewage Treatment.” 
After a careful review of the numerous experi- 
ments in sewage treatment during the past 
thirty years, the author said it was almost a 
truism to say that in the matter of sewage dis- 
posal each locality required special plans and 
treatment, and he only pretended to put forward 
a few general conclusions. 1. In works of 
sewerage, limit and regulate as far as possible 
the volume of sewage by excluding sub-soil 
and clean surface water. 2. Interpose a 
narrow, deep catch pit or grit chamber at some 
convenient spot for taking clean heavy matter 
out of sewer, and then an iron screen (3-10. 
opening between bars) before the sewer dis- 
charges into the deepest part of tank large 
enough to hold two or more hours’ flow. 3. 
The tank outlet should be over a level weir 110. 
below level of invert of sewer mouth, and as 
long as convenient; the floor of tank a 
slope up to this weir from deepest pat 
under inlet of sewer. 4. Such a tank will 7 
quite inoffensive for fifteen or twenty days, 
be then nearly full of sludge, to be run rt 
level permits, or pumped out. Or it can 
left to act as a “septic tank” for six months or 
more, if it is desired to encourage anaérobie 
action, with its advantage of less sludge an 
drawback in offensive smell. 5. There 1s a 
practical difference, as regards the ——. 
aérobic process, between the tank pennant : 
sulting from the clean and the dirty alterna “ 
modes of working the * ais tank descr 
in the last conclusion (4). ‘ 

6. The essential point in the aérobic proenm, 
whether in land or “contact-bed,” is sufficies, 
aération (excess, as by blowing, has no rae 
commensurate with cost of its introduction) 
and it can be attained by intermittence : 
sewage and rest, or by continuous passage 
sewage through a contact-bed kept always es 
moist in all its atoms by rain-like dropping a 
the surface so carefully adjusted as to a a 
all parts, and not to form a water sea rs . 
part of the bed. Intermittence ts easily arrang 
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tion, on the contrary, is difficult even for a few 
thousand gallons a day. 7. A low estimate for 
the construction of contact-bed may be taken as 
oool.* per acre, but 131 acres of land may often 
be purchased for that sum (at 38/. per acre), 
and we know that area of land, at Aldershot, to 
have dealt with about 1,000,000 gallons of 
sewage a day for nearly forty years, and to be 
more efficient than ever, while Mr. Dibdin’s 
formula, ‘one acre of contact-bed to 1,000,000 
gallons a day,” has been cut down by 
most of his disciples to 500,000 or 250,000 
gallons, and we have yet to learn what the fate 
of such bed will be ten years hence. The heavy 
first outlay of capital for land purchase often 
deters Councils from a freehold investment 
which must be of great value to a future 
generation, and leads them into hand-to-mouth 
expedients which will leave little or no asset 
when the sewage problem has at last to be 
faced in real earnest. Since the paper was 
written the interim Report of Lord Iddesleigh’s 
Royal Commission had been published, and he 
could not send it to press without adding an 
expression of his satisfaction with the conclu- 
sions set forth by that authority. Land therein 
evidently held its position as the only natural 
process, and all other modes of sewage treat- 
ment were conveniently classified together as 
“the artificial processes.” They were assured 
that the latter were in the experimental stage, 
and were promised a continuance of the 
careful examination commenced three years 
ago of the problems involved “ which are so 
many and varied that only investigation and, 
we may add, experience of a prolonged ana 
varied character will suffice to solve them.” 

Mr. K. F. Campbell, M.Inst.C.E., Hudders- 
field, contributed a paper on “ Researches into 
the System of Sewage Purification at Hudders- 
field by Bacterial and other Methods.” The 
staple trade of Huddersfield is woollen, the 
waste from which contains fat, soaps, dyes, 
and a variety of chemicals used chiefly in the 
dyeing and finishing of the goods, resulting in 
a highly-coloured soapy liquid. The dry- 
weather flow of sewage contains 30 per cent. 
of trade waste, of which but a very small pro- 
portion is derived from other than the woollen 
industries. For a number of years a portion 
of the sewage was purified by means of 
chemical precipitation and subsequent filtration 
through beds composed to a great extent 
of sand. These, however, rapidly became 
clogged, and although elaborate provision 
was made for the cleansing of the filtering 
material by upward washing, it became im- 
possible thoroughly to do so unless removed 
from the beds, and as this would have been of 
frequent occurrence the process was 
abandoned, the cost of working being already 
prohibitive. Attention was then directed to 
the more modern systems of sewage purifi- 
cation, and experiments have since been con- 
ducted with three methods, which are as 
follows :—1. The treatment of the raw sewage 
in contact-beds. 2. The purification of the 
effluent produced by chemical treatment in 
contact-beds, 3. The treatment of the sewage 
in an open septic tank and contact-beds. The 
following table shows the loss of capacity of 
various beds at Huddersfield, and also the 
period they had been in operation :— 
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noe the above observations were taken the 
ait £4 contact-bed treating septic effluent was 
owed to rest one month, during which its 
bred increased to 2,560 gallons (36 per 
rhs original); after five days’ working and 
pagan filling the capacity decreased to 
ann Ry Ons (45 per cent. of original) ; and 
of the ortnight to 2,130 gallons (47 per cent. 
ts original capacity). The author, after 
leas a careful investigation of the sub- 
—— arrived at the following conclu- 
tion a That by no process ean the forma- 

of sludge be obviated. 2. When the 
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Salford and Birmingham cost 10,000/% and 


crude sewage is treated in contact-beds the 
rapid accumulation of matter in the beds 
renders the process impracticable. 3. That by 
the use of a small quantity of lime and copperas, 
foliowed by contact-bed treatment, a satisfactory 
effluent can be produced. 4. That the contact- 
beds used for the purification of the effluent 
after:chemical precipitation will not retain their 
capacity indefinitely, and thatin the course of a 
number of years it will be reduced to such an 
extent as to render necessary the washing or 
riddling of the material. 5. That by the open 
septic process about 40 per cent. of the sludge 
is destroyed. 6. The septic effluent is not as 
amenable to subsequent contact-bed treatment 
as the effluent from chemical precipitation. 7. 
The capacity of the beds treating the septic 
effluent decreases more rapidly than that of the 
beds treating the effluent after chemical pre- 
cipitation owing to the excessive amount of sus 
pended matteriin the septic effluent. 8. The septic 
effluent after double contact is frequently un- 
satisfactory. The results obtained tended to 
show that the sewage problem is one which, 
even to-day, requires further investigation on 
the part of the engineer and chemist before the 
hidden mysteries in connexion with it are pro- 
perly solved and accepted in practice. 

Mr. Fowler, London, moved a vote of thanks 
to the authors of the papers, and said the 
delicate process of bacteriological treatment 
must really come to nothing if they had not an 
efficient manager to carry out properly the 
engineer’s design. He suggested that the 
filtering material in the coarse contact-beds 
should be of bricks, finished off with clinkers 
and cinders; and he was in favour of a 
periodical cleaning of the filtering material. 

Mr. Midgley Taylor, Westminster, who 
seconded, predicted that any experimental 
works put up for bacterial treatment of sewage 
would be a failure unless they dealt with the 
whole of the area, thus rendering it possible 
to obtain a true sample of the sewage to be 
treated. The question of cleaning bacterial 
beds had been closely gone into by him, and 
he calcuiated that it cost something between 
200/. and 300/. per annum per acre to keepa 
bacterial contact-bed in order. This annual 
expense was very much lost sight of by 
engineers recommending authorities to put in 
bacterial installations. 

Mr. A. J. Martin, Exeter, said the results 
which Colonel Jones had obtained with land 
treatment at Wrexham and Aldershot entitled 
his opinions on the subject to a great deal of 
respect, and the results which Mr. Mawbey had 
obtained at Leicester also showed what could 
be done with land treatment. Possibly the 
weakest point in connexion with land treatment 
was that it laid itself open more than any other 
system to being tampered with in the supposed 
interest of the rates. Colonel Jones had 
slightly misrepresented Mr. Cameron’s septiv- 
tank system. The great object of the septic 
tank was to exclude the atmosphere and to 
preserve an equable temperature in the lower 
layers of the tank. 

Mr. J. Price, Birmingham, said the detritus 
tank was an absolute necessity of the septic 
system in Birmingham. Colonel Jones was 
consistent in having always advocated the land, 
and he thought he was right. Fortunately, at 
Birmingham they had been able to get a 
sufficient area of land up to the present to deal 
with their sewage, but the next twenty years 
might force them either to go toa larger area 
or to bacterial treatment. 

Mr. S. Platt, Rochdale, admitted that sludge 
could not be entirely removed, but it could be 
to a very great extent reduced. He had been 
experimentally dealing with 200,000 gallons 
per day, and the !sludge was 2 ft. deep in the 
tanks after two years’ working, a quantity 
which would be obtained in a week’s work by 
the ordinary precipitation process, 

Mr. T. Stewart, Cape Town, who claimed 
to be the first to introduce the bacterial treat- 
ment in South Africa, gave some particulars 
of the working there. 

Mr. Corbett, Salford, said that in beds filted 
with sprinklers and used practically con- 
tinuously for five years he had found no 
deterioration whatever. They had no difficulty 
with sludge. They disposed of it at 8d. per 
ton, sending it to sea by way of the Ship 
Canal. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 

The President said it was too late to discuss 
the question of bacterial treatment versus land. 
They had-proved beyond doubt that they could 
satisfactorily deal with the sewage of manu- 





facturing towns, as well as domestic sewage, 





by bacterial treatment. But his own idea was 
that where they had excellent land available, 
and plenty of it, at reasonable cost the time 
had not come to disregard such an opportunity 
and go in recklessly for bacterial treatment. 
If they had job land at their doors the proper 
thing was to make the best use of it, and sup- 
plement it by bacterial methods where land in 
sufficient quantity could not be obtained. 


Water Supply Works for Birmingham. 


The sitting was resumed on the 4th inst. 
under the presidency of Mr. E. G. Mawbey, 
C.E., when Mr. Mansergh, C.E., President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, delivered 
a lecture on the works which are now in 
progress in the Elan Valley for supplying 
water to the city of Birmingham. Having 
explained that the present daily water needs of 
Birmingham were 18 or 19 million gallons, 
which in the present dry season rose to 
24 million gallons a day, Mr. Mansergh said 
the source of the new supply was the river 
Elan, a tributary of the Wye. The distance 
from the lowest reservoir to the centre 
of Birmingham was eighty miles, divided 
pretty equally between tunnel, cut and 
cover, on the one hand, and iron and 
steel pipes crossing valleys. Mr. Mansergh 
then showed by means of lantern slides the 
position of Birmingham and the Elan water- 
shed, Manchester and Thirlmere, Liverpool 
and Vyrnwy, and the scheme which Sir 
Alexander Binnie has suggested for London. 
The mean rainfall on the watershed was 68 in., 
rising to 94 in. in years of heavy rainfall and 
falling to 44 in. in times of drought. The reser- 
voir at Caban Coch, with the submerged dam, 
was then shown on the screen, Mr. Mansergh 
stating that from this reservoir they expected 
to get 27 million gallons of water a day and to 
send down the stream a further 27 million 
gallons as compensation water. Mr. Mansergh 
next showed by slides the means by which the 
flood water was dealt with during construction, 
and followed this with an interesting descrip- 
tion of the village built to accommodate the 
workmen. It contains about 1,200 people, 
with schools, recreation-hall, wash-houses, and 
hospitals. One of the hospitals was intended 
for infectious diseases, but was not used much 
on account of the precautions to keep out 
smallpox and typhoid. There was also a doss- 
house, in which all men who came on tramp 
had to go for a week. They were put in 
quarantine, in fact, under the supervision of 
the doctor. They had also to have a bath, and 
were given a clean nightshirt. This had 
proved most useful in keeping the village free 
from infectious disease. The canteen-keeper 
had no interest in the sale of beer, and the 
Corporation was able to make 1I,500/. a year, 
which was being spent for the benefit of the 
men employed upon the works. 

Mr. Harpur, Cardiff, moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Mansergh for his lecture. He 
did so with great pleasure as a frequent visitor 
to the works, and one who had considerable 
knowledge of the district. He considered the 
works to be the finest of the kind which up 
to the present had been attempted. 

Mr. W. Weaver, Kensington, seconded the 
vote of thanks, which was accorded with 
acclamation. 

Municipal Sanitation. 


Mr. W. Weaver, Kensington, then read a 
paper on “Municipal Sanitation.” He said, 
included in the duties of a municipal authority, 
those appertaining to sanitation ranked as 
most important, inasmuch as upon their 
efficient discharge the health and comfort of 
the community toa very large extent depended. 
House drainage, as far as consistent with 
efficiency, should be made as simple as 
possible. Complication necessitated extra 
expense, and this, with other details of sani- 
tary administration, meant extra rent. It could 
not be disputed that sanitary inspection had 
been an active factor in bringing about 
the present difficulty of making house- 
room too expensive for the poor. Water, 
like air, was a_ necessity of life, and 
both should be pure, free, and unstinted. 
The two latter qualifications might be un- 
attainable, but there should be no question as 
to the purity, and only by municipal owner- 
ship could there be any future chance for a 
free and unstinted water supply. - Most of the 
provincial towns own their respective water 
supplies, but in London, where the supply, pure 
and efficient, was in the hands of private enter- 
prise, many inconveniences were inflicted upon 
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the consumers, arising to a large extent from 


the somewhat absolute statutory powers con- 
ferred upon the companies, and the manner in 
which those powers were exercised. Quite 
recently, at enormous trouble and expense, the 
Metropolitan authorities had had to make a 
determined stand (fortunately with success) 
against the water companies, who were sub- 
mitting for State approval by-laws dealing 
with water supply and fittings. Although 
the London County Council, innocently 
or otherwise, had interpreted the storm of 
indignation thus aroused with regard to the 
fittings as having been directed against the 
supply, it could not be gainsaid that whatever 
arguments (and they were many) might be 
urged in favour of the Metropolitan water com- 
panies, it remained a sound principle thata 
vital public necessity such as water should not 
be left to the supply and control of private 
enterprise for purposes of profit. With refer- 
ence to sanitary administration, one of the great 
difficulties arose from inability to enforce 
cleanly and sanitary habits on the occupiers. 
Some slight remedial effort in this direction had 
been made within the past two years by the 
passing of the Verminous Persons Act, but the 
practical application of the measure was 
extremely limited owing to its inherent 
difficulties. 

Subject to wise use, the power to ac- 
quire land generally would be a great boon, if 
conferred on Local Authorities, instead of 
being, as at present, restricted to special Acts 
for special purposes. If each municipality 
owned the site of its town and its environs, the 
enhancement of the value of the latter by the 
work and prosperity of the former would 
form a valuable corporation asset in reduction 
of rates, and corporation land stock would 
form a popular and profitable investment for 
the savings of the inhabitants, encouraging 
local energy and habits of thrift. Main paved 
streets should be thoroughly washed at night 
and the solids prevented from passing into the 
sewers, unless the latter were large with a 
good flow to outlet independent of pumping. 
Machine brooms should thoroughly sweep the 
surface whilst saturated, leaving the refuse in 
ridges about 2 ft. from kerbs. Such refuse 
after draining should be heaped and picked up 
in the early morning. By following this 
system of cleansing, the surface water flushed 
the sewers during their minimum flow, and 
only comparatively solid refuse had to be 
carted away—an economical consideration. 
The prompt and regular removal and sanitary 
disposal of towns’ refuse was an imperative 
necessity. 

Mr. Macdonald, Glasgow, also contributed a 
paper on the disposal of sewage. 

Mr. Midgley Taylor, Westminster, moved a 
vote of thanks to the authors of the paper. 

Mr. George Chatterton, Westminster, 
seconded. The vote of thanks was accorded 
unanimously and briefly acknowledged. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 


AT the meeting of the Building Act Committee 
of the London County Council, held on the 
29th ult., the proceedings were governed by the 
clause in the Order of Reference which em- 
powers the Committee at certain seasons to act 
on behalf of the Council in relation to matters 
included in the Order of Reference. Those 
applications to which consent has been given 
are granted on certain conditions. Names of 
applicants are given in brackets. Buildings 
are new erections unless otherwise stated :-- 


Lincs of Frontage and Projections. 


Fulham.—That the application of Messrs. Flew & 
Co. for an extension of the period within which the 
erection of one-story shops on part of the fore- 
courts of Nos. 83, 85, and 87, North-end-road, and 
No. I, Beaumont-crescent, Fulham, and the erection 
of a block of flats with one-story shops in front, on 
a site between No. 83, North-end-road and Beau- 
mont-mansions were required to be completed, be 
granted.—Agreed. 

Bermondsey.—That the application of Mr. A, 
Murray for an extension of the period within which 
the erection of buildings on the site of Nos. 73 to 
101 (odd numbers only), inclusive, Old Kent-road, 
Southwark, was required to be completed, be 
granted.—Agreed. 

Clapham.—Buildings on the south side of Clap- 
ham Park-road, Clapham, to abut upon Park Hill 
(the Council of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Wandsworth).—Consent. 
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Clapham.—A school building on the site of Nos. 
62 and 63, Clapham Common South-side (Mr. 
J. O. Smith for the Girls’ Public Day School Com- 
pany, Limited).—Consent. 

Deptford. —The retention of a newspaper stall and 
book stands in front of No. 151, New Cross-road, 
Deptford (Mr. J. H. Waterworth for Mr. F. Hul- 
bert).—Consent. 

Finsbury, Central.—That the application of Mr. T. 
H. Watson on behalf of Capt. F. T. Penton, for an 
extension of the periods within which the rebuilding 
of Nos. 2 to 5 inclusive, White Lion-street, Penton- 
ville, was required to be commenced and completed, 
be granted.—Agreed. 

Hammersmith.—Three houses in the north-west 
side of Dalling-road and four houses on the north 
side of Wellesley-avenue, Hammersmith (Mr. G. 
Trotman for Mr. W. Hide).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Bay windows to twelve houses on 
the south side and eight houses on the north side of 
Hollycroft-avenue, Hampstead (Mr. W. J. King). 
—Consent. 

Kennington.—A one-story addition at the rear of 
No. 71, The Grove, Harleyford-road, Vauxhall (Mr. 
W. Head).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—That the application of Mr. E. C. 
Christmas for an extension of the period within 
which the erection of houses, with bay windows and 
shops, on the site of Nos. 49 and 51, Dartmouth- 
road, Forest-hill, was required to be completed, be 
granted.—Agreed. 

Lewisham,—Three one-story shops on the north 
side of Stanstead-road, Forest-hill, westward of No. 
129 (Mr. R. E. Crossland for Mr. E. Paul).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—The retention of the dwelling-houses 
numbered 335, 337, 339, and 341, with one-story 
shops ia front, on the east side of Brockley-road, 
Lewisham (Mr. E. Tompkins for Mr. G. Lawrence). 
—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Wood and tile pents over the en- 
trances to a pair of semi-detached houses on the 
north side of Micheldever-road, Lee, westward of 
No. 8 (Mr. J. S. Blunt for Mr. W. Marsden).—Con- 
sent. 

Peckham.—Four houses, with one-story shops, on 
the site of Nos. 194, 196, and 198, Rye-lane, 
Peckham (Mr. T. Wilkins for Mr. W. Wilson).— 
Consent. 

Woolwich.—The retention of an addition to a 
coachhouse and stabling at the rear of No. 23, 
High-street, Plumstead, abutting on Reidhaven- 
road (Mr. H. O. Thomas for Mr. J. J. Messent).— 
Consent. 

Haggerston.—Iron and steel balconies at the first, 
second, and third floor levels in front of the new 
wing to the North-Eastern Hospital, on the north 
side of Hackney-road, Bethnal Green (Messrs. Mar- 
shall & Vickers for the Committee of Management 
of the North-Eastern Hospital).—Consent, 

Strand.—Two iron and glass shelters at the 
entrances to an extension of the Trocadero Restau- 
rant, Shaftesbury-avenue, Piccadilly-circus (Mr. 
G. W. Booth for Messrs. J. Lyons & Co,, Limited). 
—Refused. 

Greenwich.—One-story shop fronts to thirteen 
proposed houses on the north side of Woolwich- 
road, Greenwich, between Nos. 461 and qor (Mr. 
T. N. Dinwiddy for Mr. T. Dinwiddy).— Refused. 

Hackney, South.—The retention of a one-story 
shop front to No, 121, Daubeney-road, Hackney 
(Messrs. Lamb, Son, & Prance for Mr. G. T. Poole). 
—Refused. 

Islington, North—A one-story addition on the 
north side of No. 122, Dartmouth Park Hill, Isling- 
ton, to abut upon Langdon-road (Mr. R. Midworth 
for Mr. F. Bryen).—Refused. 

Kensington, South.—A one-story addition at the 
rear of No. 67, Marloes-road, Kensington, to abut 
upon Scarsdale Villas (Messrs. J. Surrey & Son for 
Mrs, M. Surrey).—Refused. 

Kensington, South.—A two-story building on the 
south side of No. 7, Cathcart-road, Kensington 
(Messrs. Law & Allen for Mrs. E, Ward).—Refused. 

Marylebone, West.—A one-story porch on the 
north side of No. 33, Montagu-square, to abut upon 
Montagu-place (Mr. F. W. Foster).—Refused. 

Norwood.—A school building and additions to 
the clergy-house at the rear of Corpus Christi 
Church, Brixton-road, Brixton, to abut upon 
Horsford-road and Trent-road (Mr. J. F. Bentley 
for the Right Rev. I. Bourne),— Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—An addition to the 
one-story shop in front of No. 225, Regent-street, 
St. George, Hanover-square (Messrs. H. G. 
Lancaster & Co., for the Orchestrelle Company).— 
Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square—An iron and glass 
verandah at the first floor level in front of No. 9, 
Queen-street, Mayfair (Messrs. Spillman & Co.),.— 
Refused. 

Strand.—A projecting lamp and iron sign in front 
of Nos. 7 and 8, Rupert-street, St. James’s (Mr. C. 
Manzie).—Refused. 

Woolwich —A one-story addition at the rear of 
No. 8A, High-street, Plumstead, to abut upon 
Mineral-street (Mr. A. L. Guy, for Messrs. Pearks, 
Gunston & Tee, Ltd.)—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Bermondsey.—A one-story shop addition to No. 2, 
Millstream-road, Dockhead, Bermondsey (Mr. J. A. 
Stayner).—Consent. 

Deptford.—That 
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the application of Messrs. 
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Douglas Young & Co., for an extension of the 
periods within which the erection of three two. 
story houses with shops on the east side of Water. 
gate-street, Deptford, at the corner of Trevithick. 
street, was required to be commenced and com. 
pleted, be granted.—Agreed. 

Fulham.—The retention of an addition to a 
laundry building on the south side of Garden-row 
Fulham-road, with the forecourt fence at ess than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of that 
street (Mr. A. Howard for Mr. A. Chubb).—Consent 

Hackney, South.—The rebuilding of Nos. 56, 5s 
and 60, High-street, and No. 1, Bridge-street’ 
Homerton, at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of Bridge-street (Mr. J. Hamilton for 
Mr. W. E. Stevens).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Two one-story additions to the 
George public-house, No. 210, Haverstock-hill, 
Hampstead, with the boundary fence at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadwa 
leading from Haverstock Hill to the North-Western 
Fever Hospital (Mr. D. W. Crawford for Messrs, W, 
Younger & Co., Limited).—Consent. 

Lambeth, North.—An additional story on the one- 
story addition at the side of No. 10, Juxon-street, 
Lambeth-walk, Lambeth (Mr. F. A. Powell for Mr. 
A. Wyatt).—Consent. 

Peckham.—A laundry building and a house at the 
rear of Nos. 881, 883, and 885, Old Kent-road, Peck- 
ham, with the forecourt boundary at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of Wagner- 
street (Mr. E. Crosse for Mr. F. Cole).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—A church and a clergy-house on the 
south side of Paradise-street, Rotherhithe (Mr. F, W. 
Taskar for the Rev. Canon St. John).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—A building and a boundary-fence at 
less than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
Vine-court, Whitechapel-road, Whitechapel (Mr. 
J. R. Smith for Mr. A. W. Brown).—Consent. 

Whitechapel_—A _ slaughter-house, _ boiler-house, 
and chimney-shaft on the south side of Winthorp- 
street, Whitechapel, westward of Nelson-court, with 
the boundary-fence at less than the prescribed dis- 
tance from the centre of the street (Mr. A. Roe for 
Messrs. Harrison, Barber, & Co., Limited).—Con- 
sent. 

Deptford.—Two houses at the rear of Nos. 45, 47, 
and 49, Kender-street, New Cross, and the re- 
building of two houses on the east side of Kender- 
street, southward of No. 49, at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of a passage-way 
leading to Esther-cottages (Mr. J. H. Waterworth 
for Mr. W. Falkner).—Refused. 





Space at Rear. 


Islington, North.—A modification of the provisions 
of Section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed erection 
of an addition to No. 6, Ebury-street, Junction-road, 
Islington, with an irregular open space at the rear 
(Mr. J. D. Hunter for Mr. F. Cousins).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A further deviation 
from the plans approved on July 3:, 1899, under 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act, for the erection of a 
block of residential flats on the site of No. 25, 
Hanover-square, at the corner of George-street, St. 
George, Hanover-square, with an irregular open 
space at the rear, so far as relates to the erection of 
an addition at the ground floor level at the rear of 
the premises (Messrs. C. Bell, Withers, & Meredith 
for Mr. G. H. Schofield).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Projections. 


‘estminster,—An iron and glass shelter at the 
Westminster Fire Brigade Station, Francis-street, 
Howick-place, Westminster (Mr. O. Fleming for the 
Fire Brigade Committee of the Council).—Consent. 

Holborn.—An iron and glass hood over the 
entrance to the Caledonian Temperance Hotel, 
No. 5, Harpur-street, Theobald’s-road, Holborn (Mr. 
J. A. Tregelles for Mrs. M. F. Anderson).—Refused. 

Kensington, South.—An addition to consist of : 
projecting wooden frame and doorway in front 0 
No. 2, Cranley-mews, South Kensipgton (Mr. M. 
King for Mr. J. D. Hill),—Refused. : 

Woolwich.—Five houses on the north-west side of 
Red Lion-lane, Shooter’s HilJ, Woolwich (Mr. A. OF 
Parnell for Mr. J. Sanford).—Refused. : 

City.—An oriel window at the first, second, third, 
fourth, and fifth floor levels of the Saracen’s Head 
Hotel, Snow Hill, City, to abut on King-street 
(Messrs. Wilkinson & Parker for Mr. F. Dreage).— 
Refused. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Woolwich.—Three houses on the west side ra 
Barnfield-road, Plumstead, at the corner of a roa' ” 
way leading from Barnfield-road to Princes-roa' 
(Mr. H. Roe for Mr. W. Sutch).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 


South.—An iron and glass covered-way 
in front of Nos. 8 and 10, Southwold-road, Hackney, 


Hackney, 


mises 


to connect the basement entrances of those pre sie. 


(Mr. J. Hamilton for the executors of the late 
C. Butters).—Consent. ‘ 

Islington, North.—A wood and glass photographic 
show-case on the forecourt of No. 48, June teh) 
road, Islington (Mr. J. D. Hunter for Mr. F. Koteh). 





— Refused. 
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Line of Frontage, Width of Way, and 
Construction. 


Holborn. —A temporary wood and iron motor-car 
shed on the forecourt of No. 20, Red Lion-square, 
Holborn (Mr. M. Dukas).—Refused. 


Line of Frontage and Space at Rear, 


st. Pancras, West. — A deviation from the plans 
approved on October 9, 1900, under Sections 22 and 
rof the Act, for the erection of six buildings on 
the north-east side of a proposed diversion of Mor- 
nington-road and two buildings on the south side of 
Mornington-place, St. Pancras, so far as relates to 
the open space at the rear of such buildings (Mr. 
\, Whitelaw for London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company).—Consent, 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and 
Construction. 


Southwark, West.—An open iron and concrete 
gangway across Pontypool-place, Blackfriars-road, 
Southwark (Messrs. J. Hoare & Son for Messrs, J. 
Pascall, Limited).—Consent. 


Formation of Strects, 


Hammersmith. — That an order be issued to 
Messrs. Clutton sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of a new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Emlyn-road to Hartswood-road, Stamford Brook- 
road, Hammersmith (for the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners)) That the name _ Palgrave-street be 
approved for the new street.—Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A deviation from the plans 
sanctioned on February 19, 1901, for the formation 
or laying out of new streets for carriage traffic upon 
the Totterdown Fields estate, Upper Tooting-road, 
Wandsworth, so far as relates to an alteration in 
the position of roads A. C, and D on such plans 
(Mr. J. Briggs for the Housing Committee of the 
Council).—Consent. 


Woolwich.—A deviation from the plans sanctioned ]- 


on October 10, 1899, for the formation or laying out 
of new streets for carriage traffic upon the Eltham 
Park estate, High-street, Eltham, so far as relates 
to an alteration in the position of the road to be 
named Glenlea-road (Messrs. Logsdail & Beale for 
Mr. A. Cameron Corbett, M.P.).-- Consent. 

Greenwich.—That an order be issued to Mr. A. 
Roberts refusing to sanction the formation or laying 
out of new streets for carriage traflic out of the 
north side of Woolwich-road, Greenwich, westward 
of Lombard-road (for Mr. E. T. Fysh).—Agreed. 

Hampstead.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Tuckett & Son refusing to sanction the formation or 
Jaying out of new streets for carriage traffic on the 
Powell-Cotton estate on the north side of Westbere- 
road and north-west side of Minster-road, Hamp- 
stead (for Mr. P. H. G. Powell-Cotton).—Agreed. 

Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr. E. W. 

Evans refusing to sanction the formation or laying 
out of new streets for carriage traffic on the Grange 
estate,on the north side of Sydenham-road, near its 
junction with Elderton-road.—Agreed. 
_ Lewisham.—That. an order be issued to Mr. G. 
Tolley refusing to sanction the formation or laying 
out of a new street for carriage traffic in continua- 
tion of Oaksford-avenue, Wells-road, Sydenham.— 
(tor Mr. A, Covell).—Agreed. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
|. C. Radford refusing to sanction the formation or 
laying out of two new streets for carriage traffic out 
of the east side of Putney Park-lane, Putney (for 
Mr. J. T. Leader and Mr. S. Taylor).—Agreed. 

_Wandsworth.—-That an order be issued to Mr. W. 
Rivett-Carnac refusing to sanction the formation or 
laying out of new streets for carriage traffic to lead 
out of Gwendolen-avenue and Howard’s-lane, 
Patney (for Mr. J. T. Leader).—Agreed. 


Means of Escape from Top of High Buildings. 


Southwark, West.—Means of escape in case of fire, 
Proposed to be provided in pursuance of Section 63 
of the Act, on the topmost story of a warehouse 
proposed to be erected at Vallongo Wharf, Upper 
Ment street, Blackfriars (Mr. E. R. Hewitt for 
lessrs, Vestey Bros.).—Consent,. 

Westminster.—Means of escape in case of fire, 
gy to be provided in pursuance of Section 63 
“shocking sixth and seventh floors of St, 
J a » James- { i } 
Blackford).—‘Refmed Westminster (Mr. A. 


Separation of Buildings. 


0 Bermondsey.—The retention on the ground floor 
wel Opening in the party wall between Nos. 2 15- 
ee 219, Borough High-street, Borough, without 
(3 oe pigs. in conformity with Sections 74 
\2) and 77 of the Act (Mr. T. W. Willi - 

Barker)— Consent. illis for Mr. F. H. 


Cubical Extent and Construction of Building. 


Pane and Bethnal Green, South- West.—The 
Whiten, On the east side of Brady-street, Mile End, 
stabet oe between Thomas-passage and Bath- 

ion a 1 extending back to Foster-street, of a 
pies - two divisions, each division to exceed 
the none tap a but not 450,000 cubic feet, and 
a (Mon of a cask-washing shed at such pre- 
on © essrs. W. Bradford & Sons for Messrs, 

»rossman, & Paulin) —Consent. 





Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Marylebone, East.—A chimney shaft and the per- 
manent brick walls of a portion of a proposed 
electricity generating station on the east side of 
Grove-road, St. John’s Wood, between the Regent’s 
Canal and Lodge-place (Mr. C. S. Peach for the 
Central Electric Supply Company, Limited).— 
Consent. 

Alteration to Building. 


Dulwich.—A lumber-room in the roof of No. 19, 
Stradella-road, Herne-hill, without the walls of the 
building being thickened so as to make such walls 
comply with the first schedule of the said Act (Mr. 
A, T. Shorey).—Consent. 





—_ 
Sr 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION: ADVANCED COURSE. 
By Charles F. Mitchell, assisted by G. A. Mitchell, 
(London : B. T. Batsford.) 

CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE: A SERIES OF TEN 
PLATES ILLUSTRATING TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF THE 
GRECIAN AND ROMAN ORDERS. By Charles F. 
Mitchell and George A. Mitchell. (London: B. T. 
Batsford.) 

OBLIQUE BRIDGES IN STONE AND BRICK. By 
Francis Campin, C.E. (Publishers of the Railway 
Engineer, 3, Ludgate Circus Buildings, E.C.) 

THE SANITARY INSPECTOR’S HANDBOOK. Third 
Edition. By Albert Taylor. (London: H. K. 
Lewis.) 

DIRECTORY OF AMERICANS RESIDENT IN LONDON, 
AMERICAN FIRMS AND AGENCIES. (London: Eden, 
Fisher, & Co., Limited.) 
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Che Student's Column. 


GAS AND GAS FITTINGS. 


II.— ARGAND, REGENERATIVE, AND VENTI- 
LATING BURNERS. THE ALBO-CARBON LIGHT. 


Syte)] KGAND BURNERS.—The Argand gas- 
ol burner is a modification of the Argand 
as burner for oil-lamps invented by 


Argand about a hundred years ago, and many 
of the earliest Argand gas-burners were, in 
fact, merely Argand oil-burners altered to gas- 
burners. A perforated top was fitted in the 
position previously occupied by the wick, and 
the gas was admitted through the oil-inlet. 
Those primitive burners have, however, long 
been superseded by improved forms invented 
by Mr. William Sugg. 
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Fig. 22.—Sugg's London Argand. 


The City of London Gas Act of 1868 stipu- 
lated that “The gas referees shall prescribe 
the burner for testing the illuminating power 
of the gas, and it shall be such as shall be the 
most suitable for obtaining from the gas the 
greatest amount of light, and shall be prac- 
ticable for use by the consumer.” This proviso 
still remains in force, and the burner selected 





by the referees is “Sugg’s London Argand 
No. 1.’ The Argand burners commonly used 
by gas consumers differ slightly in their dimen- 
sions from the standard Argand, but a descrip- 
tion of this burner will serve to illustrate the 
principles upon which all Argand burners are 
constructed. 

Sugg’s London Argand No. 1 is shown in 
sectional elevation in fig 22. The burner 
consists of an annular hollow steatite ring 
(D) pierced with twenty-four holes for the 
passage of the gas, and connected with a 
metai body having three small supply tubes 
(A) and terminating in the socket which is 
screwed upon the gas service pipe. Above 
the supply tubes is a gallery (B) which 
<itries a glass chimney 6 in. in height 
and 1Zin. in internal diameter (E). Around 
the steatite ring within the glass chimney 
is a metal cone which deflects the upward 
current of air upon the outer surface of the 
flame. Another supply of air flows to the 
flame through the central passage enclosed 
by the steatite ring, and thus is produced a 
hollow cylindrical flame supplied with air 
upon both its internal and external surfaces. 
Argand burners give the greatest light 
efficiency when supplied with gas under a 
pressure of less that o'5 of an inch, and the 
dimensions of the chimney and burner orifices 
must be varied in accordance with the quality 
of the gas to be consumed. The holes ina 
burner for. gas of low illuminating power must 
be larger than those made for a richer gas. 
The London Argand was intended to be used 
with 16-candle coal gas consumed at a rate of 
5 cubic feet per hour, but the highest efficiency 
is always obtained by adjusting the gas cock 
to give a flame 3 in. in height. Argand burners 
are very sensitive to variations of gas pressure, 
and should therefore always be provided with 
a governor. The light efficiency obtained by 
the use of an Argand burner is usually appre- 
ciably higher than that cbtained by the use of 
flat flame burners, but the necessity of using a 
glass chimney with each burner considerably 
detracts from its practical utility ; and the heat 
emitted from the Argand flame and chimney 
also tends to make this form of burner un- 
popular. 

It is sometimes argued that as the incandes- 
cent gas-light is now “ practicable for use by 
the consumer,” and gives six or seven times 
more light per unit of gas consumed than the 
Argand, the gas referees in selecting the 
burner “most suitable for obtaining from the 
gas the greatest amount of light” should select 
some form of incandescent burner. When the 
Act was passed the incandescent system of 
lighting was not in vogue, and the referees are 
undoubtedly acting in accordance with the 
intention of the Act in prescribing the Argand 
burner for testing purposes, but when com- 
paring the relative cost of lighting by different 
illuminants London gas must now be accredited 
with an illuminating power of at least 20 
candles per cubic foot instead of the 3°2 candles 
per cubic foot obtained. with the use of the 
Argand burner. 

Regenerative Burners——The higher the tem- 
perature of an illuminating flame the greater 
is the intensity of the light emitted. Instead of 
allowing the gas to be consumed by admixture 
with air supplied to the flame at normal atmo- 
spheric temperatures, the air may be previously 
heated by the heat of the waste combustion 
products escaping from the flame, and by its 
radiant heat. By thus heating the air before 
allowing it to come in contact with the flame, 
the temperature of the flame may be raised, 
and its illuminating power thereby increased. 
Burners constructed to utilise the waste heat 
in this manner are termed “regenerative 
burners,” and it is found that the light emitted 
from high-class burners of this description, 
such as those of Wenham or Siemens, is about 
three times greater per unit of gas consumed 
than that emitted from ordinary Argand or flat 
flames. 

The simplest forms of regenerative burner 
are those constructed on the principle em- 
ployed by Dr. Frankland in 1853, and by the 
Rev. W. R. Bowditch in 1854. They enclosed 
an Argand burner with two glass cylinders, 
one inside the other, and fitted a plate beneath 
the burner and outer cylinder so that the air 
admitted to the flame had to pass down be- 
tween the two chimneys, and in its passage 
became strongly heated. Modern modifica- 
tions of thistburner have recently been placed 
on the market under such names as “ the non- 
mantle incandescent gas-burner,” the “ mantle- 
less gas-burner,” and the like. 
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Fig. 23.—Regencrative Argand Burner. 





These regenerative Argand burners (fig. 23) 
do not approach the Jarge Wenham or Siemens 
type of burner in efficiency, but if well con- 
structed give appreciably higher results than 
. the ordinary Argands. The advantage gained 
in increased illuminating power is not, how- 
ever, sufficiently great to compensate for the 
cost of the frequent renewals of the inner 
chimney, which is soon destroyed by the high 
temperature to which it is subjected, or for the 
inconvenience of having to periodically clean 
the two chimneys. 

Regenerative lamps of the Wenham or 
Siemens type (fig. 24) also owe their increased 
lighting efficiency to the heating of the air 
supplied to the flame. The air is made to pass 
through a number of flues or passages heated 
by the products of combustion escaping from 
the flame. The burners are placed ata con- 
siderable height above the floor, and most of 
the light emitted from them is thrown in a 
downward direction. They are usually pro- 
vided with flues to carry away the waste com- 
bustion products, after they have been deprived 
of as much heat as is practicable. 

The regenerative lamp is often made to 
assist in the ventilation of a room (fig. 24). A 
perforated metal case is placed around the 
upper part of the lamp, and has its upper end 
sunk into the space between the ceiling and 
the overhead floor. The waste products of 
combustion passing from the lamp into the 
flue create an updraught, and increase the rate 
of flow of air through the room. The flue is 
carried ina horizontal direction between the 
ceiling and the floor overhead into a brick 
chimney, or into the open air. It is usually 
constructed of sheet iron, and must be care- 
fully encased in non-conducting fireproof 
material. 

Different persons have different notions as 
to what constitutes effective lighting, but Pro- 
fessor Lewes, in the Cantor Lectures delivered 
in 1897, refers to some experiments made in 
that year by Major Scott Moncrieff on the 
suitability of various burners for illuminating 
the interior of barracks and buildings of a 
similar character, and the deductions made by 
Major Scott Moncrieff from the results of his 
experiments may serve as a guide in estimat- 
ing the amount of illumination required in 
other circumstances. 

The barrack-room in which the experiments 
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Fig. 24.—Regenerative Lamp 





uscd for Ventilating Purposes. 





were conducted was 4oft. long by 20 ft. wide, 
and the source of light was fixed 8ft. above 
the floor. The illumination on a horizontal 
plane 2 ft. above the floor was then determined 
by means of a specially-constructed photometer. 
The height of 2 ft. was selected as representing 
the lowest level at which it would be necessary 
to be able to read printed matter. 

The following table shows the practical 
results yielded by the different burners :— 


Illumination of a Barrack-room, 4o ft. by 20 ft., 
at a height of 2 ft. above the floor. 





| 
fais, | 
=O | 
ad | 
| £9 | 
, | 83 
Description o | £5 ee 
5 9 Illumination 
er. 0. 
burn oe | 
| 
= | 
eo 
| 3 a | 
a 


Whole room insufficiently 
lighted, nowhere pos- 
sible to read small print 
6 ft. below gaslamp. 


11°4 | About one-quarter the 
working space illumi- 
nated, 


Two Bray burners.... | 16 


Two flat-flame burners 
fitted with caps .... 


Two Stott-Thorpe re- 


flex Tights. is..20s. 18 Eight-tenths of working 
level efficiently lighted. 
Two Sugg’s workshop 
LS SRS ee 16 About one-quarter the 
working space efficiently 
lighted. 
Siemens’ regenerative | 11 Whole room well illu- 
| minated. 
Diemel regenerative.. | 9 Two-thirds working space 
| efficiently lighted. 


Two Schulke lamps .. 10 Practicatly whole working 


space illuminated. 








Welsbach __incandes- 

cent, with glazed my 

conical reflector .... | 4°3 | Whole room brilliantly 
lighted. 









The following conclusions were drawn from 
the results of the investigation :— 

1. The present illumination of the barrack- 
rooms by means of No. 5 Bray burners is 
wasteful of gas and inefficient as regards 
illumination. 2 et 

2. The Bray burner may be retained if used 
with caps and grouped as in the “Stott 
Thorpe” arrangement. This may in some 
cases be extravagant in gas, but the illumina- 
tion is good and the arrangement is not easily 
damaged, and ventilation is assisted. 

3. For reading-rooms, sergeai.ts’ messes, 
officers’ messes, and other accessory buildings, 
the incandescent light is the best illuminant. 
| 4. For places where the light source is some 
_ height above the floor, as in gymnasia, lecture- 
|halls, and churches, regenerative lamps give 
| very satisfactory results. 

Burners for Illuminating and Ventilating.— 
The initial cost of ventilating regenerative 
lamps of good quality is somewhat heavy, and 
lamps of this description have the disadvantaes 
of requiring occasional cleaning by a skil “" 
workman. For simultaneously lighting an 
ventilating large halls and theatres gas — 
of the “sun” or “sunlight” class are sti 
extensively used. Strode’s sunlight (fg. 25) 
| may be regarded as a typical example of lamp 
‘of this kind. It consists of a number of flat- 
‘flame burners horizontally inclined and at- 
| ranged in rings near the mouth of a — 
‘shaft. The illuminating value per unit of g@ 
‘consumed obtained from these ar be 
rather low owing to the cooling effect . a 
upward current of air, and the distance 0 6 
flame above the floor, but the general ye eed 
effect is good, and where economy 1S not .. 7m 
first importance they are often preferre 0 
more economical burners. They are bin 
simple in construction, and any of the — ly 
which may become unfit for use may ve 
be replaced by new ones at very small cost. ‘ 
- Ventilating by Gas Flames—When §a° 
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required solely for ventilating purposes, it is 
immaterial whether a luminous or a non-lumi- 
nous “ atmospheric ” flame be employed. 
Chemical laboratories, for example, are some- 
times ventilated by shafts in which gas burners 
are provided to produce a strong upward cur- 
rent, and in such cases luminous and non- 
juminous flames are of equal value. Mr. 
Thomas Fletcher found that with a vertical 
jue 6 in. in diameter and 12 ft. in height a gas 
fame had the ventilating values indicated in 
the following table :— 














Se el 1 
ai | | ~ a 
Es) 
ares: ae =. 
ae soe | a 8 yee 
53.9 <. ae a8$3 | 3 95 20g 
ao oes aZS | €8 98@ uo 3 
efv b's a 20 Aa" o2an 
gun | BSE | sy | "28 | Base 
Voge 5 =o 
a Bat eos A* B = Se | Ea = 
rea) eG . = 6% = S 
fo) = bo a 
ee | 3 
I 205 2,460 | 2,460 | 82° F 
2 245 2,940 1,470 | 92° 4 
4 325 3,900 975 | tas° F 
8 415 4,980 622 | 137 





The most economical speed of air current for 
a flue of these dimensions is, therefore, that of 
200 ft. per minute, obtained by consuming gas 
at the rate of one cubic foot per hour. Mr. 
Fletcher concluded from his experiments that 
for each circular foot of section in a ventilating 
flue the consumption of gas should not be 
allowed to exceed 5 cubic feet per hour. 

The Albo-Carbon Light.—Albo-carbon is re- 
crystallised naphthalene, one of the distillates 
obtained from coal tar. It is solid at atmo- 
spheric temperatures, but melts when heated 
to 174 deg. Fahr., a temperature considerably 
below the boiling pointof water. In the albo- 
carbon lighting system the naphthalene is 
melted by the waste heat of the gas flame, and 
is used for enriching the gas as it passes to the 
burner. Lumps of albo-carbon are placed in 
aspherical metal reservoir fitted with a gas- 
tight screw cap. The gas enters the reservoir 
and passes through it to the burner. The 
flame raises the temperature of a copper con- 
ductor, which is located a short distance above 
it,and connected to the reservoir in such a 
manner that heat is rapidly conducted from the 
copper to the reservoir. In afew minutes the 
temperature of the reservoir rises above the 
melting point of the albo-carbon, and the gas 
flowing through the reservoir mixes with the 
naphthalene vapour, and its illuminating power 
is thereby increased. The burners used are 
flat flame burners with very small orifices, such 
as are used tor consuming oil gas, and, accord- 
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Fig. 25.—Strode's Suni ght Ventilating Burner. 


Ing to Butterfield, a light of 25 i 

; f 5 candles is 
retained with a gas consumption of 4 cubic 
o aa hour, and a consumption of o'o2 Ib. 
an carbon per hour. One albo-carbon 
— may serve to supply a number of 
ir Srenene in a cluster around it. A 
. = ) Steady flame is usually obtained, but the 
oak * — liable to smoke ttan the ordinary 
ceili . $ tame, and more rap‘dly blackens the 

& above it. The albo-carbon light is more 


economical than that obtained from flat coal- 
gas flames, but the trouble of periodically re- 
filling the reservoir often prohibits its adoption, 
and of late years it has been largely super- 
seded by the incandescent gas light. 


5th. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, WESTERHOPE, NEAR NEW- 
CASTLE —On the 7th inst. the foundation stone was 
laid of a new Wesleyan church for Westevrhope. 
The buildings will be of stone, and the cost is 
estimated at about 500/. The large hall will accom- 
modate some 500 persons, and the smaller one 
about 120. The architects are Messrs. Marshall & 
Tweedy, and the contractor Mr, W. J. Jamieson. 

SCHOOL, ANSTRUTHER, N.B.—A new school has 
been erected by the Anstruther School Board at the 
west end of Melville-terrace. The school was 
designed by Messrs. Williamson & Inglis, architects, 
Kirkcaldy and Edinburgh, and provides accommo- 
dation for 320 pupils. The classrooms are planned 
so that by means of sliding screens a large room is 
provided. The building has two entrances, and a 
corridor 1o ft. wide running from end to end. 
From it the five classrooms enter, three being used 
by senior pupils and two by infants. The cost has 
been upwards of 3,300). 

BRITISH SCHOOLS, ILFRACOMBE.—The British 
Schools, situated in Fore-street, Ilfracombe, having 
become too small to accommodate the number of 
scholars attending, the trustees acquired the 
“Hermitage,” with its house and grounds with 
entrances from High-street and Wilder-road, ata 
total cost of 3,108/. The building was then altered 
according to the plans of Mr. Allen Hussell. At 
present the old school will be used for infants, only 
the elder boys and girls being educated at the 
“ Hermitage.” The contractor is Mr. W. Smyth. 

MASONIC HALL, OKEHAMPTON.—A new masonic 
temple was dedicated at Okehampton, a few days 
ago. The new building is of stone, in the 
Renaissance style, with slated roof. Externally, 
the structure is plastered, with brick dressings, 
while the roof is surmounted by an ornamental 
turret. The accommodation comprises robing and 
retiring rooms, a lodge-room, 306 ft. by 22 ft., 
with a height of 18 ft., a lavatory, and the necessary 
offices. The entrance lobbies and corridors have 
tile floors, and all are provided with swing doors, 
The lodge-room has an open roof. The contractor 
was Mr. Sleeman, of Okehampton, who executed 
the work in accordance with the designs of Mr. 
J. A. Lucas, F.S.I., Exeter. 

CHILDREN’S HOMES, HUDDERSFIELD.—Children’s 
homes have been erected at Outlane by the Hud- 
dersfield Board of Guardians. There are two homes 
in the block, the rooms being arranged on exactly 
similar lines. The building is of local stone. The 
following is a list of the contractors :—Mason and 
slater, Mr. J. Hellawell; joiner, Mr. M. Hirst ; 
concreter, Mr. John Cooke; plasterer, Mr. T. R. 
Crowther ; plumber, Messrs. Milnes & Garside; 
ironmonger, Messrs. T. Heaps & Co. ; painter, Mr. 
A. Wood. Mr. J. W. Cocking, architect, Hudders- 
field, prepared the designs, and the work has been 
carried out within his estimate of 2,000l. 

LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS FOR NEWCASTLE.— 
Mr. M. K. North, A.M.L.C.E., one of the inspectors 
of the Local Government Board, sat in the Council 
Chamber of the Town Hall, Newcastle, on the 3rd 
inst., to conduct an inquiry into an application 
made by the City Council to the Local Government 
Board that sanction should be given to a scheme for 
the erection of dwellings for the labouring classes. 
The Town Clerk (Mr. Hill Motum) was present, as 
well as the Surveyor (Mr. Liddle). The Town 
Clerk said that in carrying out certain of the street 
works authorised by their Newcastle-on-Tyne Tram- 
ways and Improvement Act cf 1899, the Corpora- 
tion, in acquiring property for that purpose, would 
acquire a number of houses occupied by the labour- 
ing classes, within the meaning of Section 114 of the 
Newcastle Improvement Act of 1892, which was in- 
corporated with the Act of 1899, and now sought 
the approval of the Local Government Board to a 
scheme for providing accommodation or dwellings 
for the labouring class displaced, or for such 
number of them as under Section 114 they 
were bound to provide for. The Corpora- 
tion submitted a scheme for building two 
blocks of dwellings, one on the site in 
Albion-row and another on the site in Walker-road. 
These two blocks of buildings would comprise 
seventy-two separate dwellings—that was to say, on 
the Albion-row site the accommodation would be 
six separate dwellings of three rooms each ; and 
upon the Walker-road site sixteen separate dwell- 
ings of one room each, twenty-three separate dwell- 
ings of two rooms each, and twelve separate dwell- 
ings of three rooms each. They proposed that these 
houses should afford the most modern accommoda- 
tion for such class of houses. In the separate 
dwellings of one room each, there would be a large 
room, 15 ft. in length, 12 ft. 9 in. in width, and 9 ft. 
in height, with a screened bed recess, a sink recess, 
a pantry, a separate water-closet, and a separate 
coal-bunker. In the dwellings of two rooms each 
there would be a large living-room 15 ft. in length, 
12 ft. 6 in. in width, and 9 ft. in height, with a bed 
recess, a sink recess, and a pantry, and with a sepa- 








rate bedroom 14 ft. in length, 12 ft. 9 in. in width 





and oft. in height; also with a separate water- 
closet and coal-bunker. The houses of three 
rooms each would have a kitchen, 15 ft. in 
length, 12 ft. 9 in. in width, and 9g ft. in 
height, with a bed recess, sink recess, and pantry, 
two separate bedrooms, one 14 ft, in length, 12 ft. 
6in. in width, and 9 ft. in height, and the other 
12 ft. in length, ¢ ft. 6in. in width, and 9 ft. in 
height. There would also be to each a separate 
water-closet and coal bunker. Each of these sepa- 
rate dwellings would have the use of a washhouse, 
and an ash-shoot from each floor to an ash-box on 
the ground floor. Each room in each dwelling 
would have a fireplace, and be adequately venti- 
lated. The dwellings would be three stories high. 
The Surveyor (Mr. Liddle) explained the plans to 
the Inspector. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
EDGBASTON.—According to the Birmingham Post, 
plans for a memorial church to Cardinal Newman 
have been prepared by Mr. E. Doran Webb, F.S,A. 

SYNAGOGUE, FINSBURY PARK.—The Finsbury 
Park Synagogue, which was consecrated by the 
Chief Rabbi on the 8th inst., is situated in Princess- 
road, Finsbury Park. The building provides ac- 
commodation on the ground floor for 190 gentlemen 
and in the galleries for 144 ladies, 334 in all, and is 
constructed to meet the growing needs of the small 
congregation, which has been established for many 
years in temporary premises in Portland-road. The 
building is provided with two stone staircases, a 
complete installation of heating on the American 
plan, and ample cloakroom accommodation for both 
ladies and gentlemen. The exterior is executed in 
red brickwork, relieved with stone dressings. The 
principal entrances to the ground floor are on the 
main facade in Princess-road, the secondary 
entrances and the entrances to the galleries being at 
the rear of the site. The building has been con- 
structed by Messrs. Whitehead & Co., Limited, from 
the designs of Mr. Delissa Joseph. 

CATTLE MARKET, BODMIN.—A new market was 
opened on the 2nd inst. at West Heath, Bodmin. 
The work has been carried out by Mr, E. Harris, 
contractor, Bodmin, and the cost has been about 
2,0001., exclusive of site. The work has been per- 
formed under the direction of Mr. E. J. Oliver, 
Borough Surveyor, who designed the whule of the 
premises. 

PUBLIC HALL, HATFIELD, YORKSHIRE.—On the 
5th inst. the foundation-stone of a new public hall, 
to be called the Victoria Hall, was laid at Hatfield. 
The new building will be 48 ft. by 24 ft., with ante 
and dressing-rooms, and other rooms for storage, 
&c. The architect is Mr. Thomas Moat, of Hat- 
field, and the contractors Messrs. J. D. Gambles & 
R. Harrop, of Hatfield. 

TEMPERANCE HALL, HUDDERSFIELD.—The new 
Temperance Hall fronting the south side of Prin- 
cess-street, erected for Huddersfield Temperance 
Society, was opened recently. The building is in 
the Italian Renaissance style, and has been erected, 
ata cost of about 5.000/., from designs and plans 
prepared by Mr. B. Stocks, architect, Huddersfield. 
The front is faced with extra hammer-dressed wall- 
stones with ashlar dressings, and the back, in Page- 
street, with hammer-dressed wallstones and ashlar 
dressings. The bottom floor is intended to be 
used as a temperance club, and the remain- 


ing two floors provide rooms for meetings 
and offices for the executive work of the 
Huddersfield Temperance Society, &c. The 


work has been carried out by the following 
Huddersfield contractors :—Messrs. John Radcliffe 
& Sons, masons’ work; Messrs. Wood Bros., 
joiners’ work ; Messrs. Milnes & Garside, plumbers’ 
work; Mr. T. B. Tunnacliffe, slaters’ work; Mr. 
W. E. Jowitt, plasterers’ work ; Mr. Allen Jackson, 
painters’ work; Messrs. Henry Brook & Co., 
Limited, ironfounders’ work; Mr. John Cooke, 
concreters’ work; Messrs. Tomlinson & Milan, 
Limited, hot-water engineers’ work; and Messrs. 
T. A. Armitage & Co., electrical engineers’ work. 

TOWN HALL EXTENSION AT SHOREDITCH.—On 
the 9th inst. the Mayoress of Shoreditch (Mrs. 
Kershaw) laid the foundation-stone of a new wing 
which is being added to Shoreditch ‘town Hall. 
The extension is on similar lines to the old building 
and will afford extra accommodation for all depart- 
ments, The architect is Mr. W. C. Hunt, and 
Messrs. Killby & Gayford have the building con- 
tract, which:amounts to 2,833/. 

FLATS, RUTLAND GATE.—The foundations are 
now being put in for the four blocks of flats which 
are to be built upon the site of Stratheden House, 
Rutland Gate. Mr. Delissa Joseph is the architect. 

SYNAGOGUE, HAMPSTEAD. — The Hampstead 
Synagogue, which was reconsecrated by the Chief 
Rabbi, after enlargement, on September 8, was 
originally built nine years ago from Mr. Delissa 
Joseph’s plans. The enlargement has been effected 
by removing the east wall of the synagogue and 
extending the building eastward to the limit of the 
site. The choir, which was originally at the rear of 
the Ark, is now in the gallery above the Ark, The 
original number of sittings in the buiiding was 366 
on the ground floor and 299 in the gallery; the 
additional seats provided by the enlargement are 
eighty-four on the ground floor and sixty-two in the 
gallery, giving a total seating capacity for 811 souls, 
Although the present two staircases in Dennington 
Park-road are in excess of the needs of the Londan 
Building Act, the opportunity has been taken, in 
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effecting the extension of the building, to provide 
two supplementary staircases at the east end, one 
of which leads directly into West End-lane. The 
design of the original structure has been maintained 
in the extension, and the opportunity has been 
taken of redecorating the entire building in pure 
white. The contract has been carried out by Mr. 
Henry Lovatt, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Delissa Joseph. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—Forty-eight young architects have 
entered into the preliminary competition for the 
Chaudesaigues Prize, the subject being “ A trium- 
phal arch in honour of a foreign Sovereign.” The 
jury have selected twelve of these to enter into the 
final competition. The new Sorbonne is now 
completed, with the exception of some of the 
interior artistic decoration, which is being actively 
carried on. M. André Brouillet has been com- 
missioned to paint the panels of the Vice-Rector’s 
reception-room, and it is proposed to commission 
M. Poilpot to execute a series of ‘“ paysages 
historiques” in the Salle de la Faculté. It is 
expected that the formal opening of the new 
buildings, several times postponed, will now take 
place at the end of the present year.——The 
modern Gothic fountain in the Square de 
l’Archevechée, to the east of Notre Dame, Paris, 
is in process of repair and restoration. It 
was erected in 1843 from the designs of 
the architect Parfait Merlieux. At the Hotel des 
Chambres Syndicales du Batiment, in Rue de 
Luteéce, Paris, an exhibition has been opened of the 
designs sent in for the tenth competition instituted 
by the “Société Nationale des Architectes.” The 
subject is “A Hospital for Temporary Aid to the 
Injured."——-The Government will shortly com- 
mence the works necessary for the construction of a 
masonry bridge at Valence, to replace the suspension 
bridge which at present crosses the Rhone opposite 
that town. The cost is estimated at 1,165,000 
francs.——The death is announced, at the age of 72, 
of M. Emile Basly, member of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes. He was a pupil of Garnaud, and 
had obtained, at the time of the 1900 exhibition, the 
medal offered for the author of the best works in 
domestic architecture. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. Henry Rose, architect, has removed to Holy 
Rood-street, Chard, from 3, Staple-inn, London.—— 
Mr. J. W. Start, F.S.1., architect and surveyor, 
High-street, Colchester, and New Broad-street, 
E.C., has taken Mr. Reginald Rowell, A.R.1.B.A., 
into partnership. The firm will in future be known 
as Start & Rowell. 

NEW ELECTRIC STATION, ABERDEEN.—The tender 
of Messrs. G. Donald & Sons, painters, Aberdeen, 
has been accepted (690l.), and also that of Messrs. 
Sellar & Co., Aberdeen (1,298/.) for subway. 

EXPORTS OF TIMBER FROM DANTZIG.—An official 
return shows that the quantities of wood exported 
from Dantzig during the past five years have been 
as follows :—In 1896, 234,605 tons ; in 1897, 272,604 
tons ; in 1898, 265,756 tons ; in 1899, 308,640 tons ; 
in 1900, 252,342 tons. The year 1900, it is stated 
authoritatively, was in many ways very profitable for 
the Dantzig timber trade. The general prosperity 
prevailing in commercial circles all over the world 
had a beneficial influence on sales, more especially 
in the spring, and prices ranged between satis- 
factory limits. Oak sleepers were an exception, 
and they were practically unsaleable at Dantzig, as 
the German State railways now use pine and fir. 
Other descriptions of oak were also sold with diffi- 
culty and at a loss. The several sawmills were 
fully occupied, but were adversely affected by the 
more rapid rise in price of the raw material as com- 
pared with the sawn wood. In some cases deals 
and planks were sold for Jess than the timber cost 
from which they were cut. Prices for round 
timber fell towards the end of the year, and only 
the best qualities were saleable at lower rates. The 
export trade was, on the whole, carried on during 
the year under favourable circumstances. There 
were either floated down the River Vistula or 
reached Dantzig by railway the following timber 
goods:—In 1898, 665,055 cubic metres, value 
1,010,975/.; in 1899, 717,160 cubic metres, value 
1,093,900. ; in 1900, 429,159 cubic metres, value 
637,830l. 

GREAT FIRE IN THE CiITy.—Shortly before three 
o'clock on Saturday last week one of the City con- 
stables discovered smoke to be issuing in dense 
volumes from the premises of Messrs. W. H. Las- 
celles & Co., cabinet makers, &c., of 121, Bunhill-row 
He at once raised an alarm, and by three o'clock 
about twenty steamers were at work, and this 
number was gradually augmented until a quarter 
past three, when no fewer than thirty had been 
turned out and*had got connected with the hydrants. 
Messrs. Lascelles’ works stand in the centre of a 
group of factories and buildings. The group forms 
a block, having frontages in Chiswell-street, White- 
cross-street, Errol-street, and Lamb's - buildings. 
Adjoining the works isa timber yard belonging to 
Messrs. Wm. Oliver & Sons. Backing on to these 
are the stores of Whitbread & Co.’s brewery, and 














surrounding the whole are shops, dwelling-houses, 
a Board school, a mission hall, the headquarters of 
the London Rifle Brigade, and the depot of the 
Globe Parcel Express Company. It was not until 
about five o’clock that the fire was under control. 
Nearly the whole of Messrs. Lascelles’ buildings and 
contents have been destroyed. The front stage and 
contents in Bunhill-row belonging to Messrs. 
Oliver & Sons are mostly saved, but three-fourths 
of the firm’s stock was completely destroyed, 
and the damage done by burning, cutting away, 
heat and water to the surrounding places belonging 
to Messrs. Whitbread & Co., and Le Grand & 
Sutcliff, artesian well engineers, was considerable. 
The fire did not damage the interior of the premises 
of Messrs. W. Walker & Sons, wholesale cabinet 
makers, Bunhill-row, but the exterior was damaged 
in several respects. Their stock is intact, and work 
and machinery are going on as usual. Messrs. 
Lascelles & Co. have secured the premises recently 
occupied by Messrs. W. Scrivener & Co., which, 
with their own premises at Stratford, will, we are 
asked to state, enable them to continue their joinery 
business without any delay. Communications are 
still to be addressed to their old address, 121, 
Bunhill-row, London, E.C, as the offices have not 
been seriously injured. Messrs. Oliver & Sons have 
asked us to state that they will, owing to their 
stocks of timber elsewhere, be able to continue their 
business as usual, and all letters and orders should 
be addressed to their head office, 120, Bunhill-row. 


AUCH.—The ‘artist of the glass, described in our 
article on Auch last week as a Saxon, was a 
Gascon; and the words printed “choir, organ,” 
should be “ choir-organ.” 

MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, WEST HAM 
—The day and evening classes at the Municipal 
Technical Institute, Romford-road, Stratford, E., 
will commence on the 21st inst. Classes have been 
formed in physics, electrical engineering, civil and 
electrical engineering, art, building, &c. The lecturer 
in building construction is Mr. Edward Willis, 
A.M. Inst.C.FE., F.S.L, M.San. Institute ; the lecturer 
in technical drawing is Mr. J. H. Fry, F.S.I. ; and 
the lecturer in quantity surveying is Mr. W. E. 
Trent, F.S.I. Theinstruction given is of a thoroughly 
practical character. 

REMOVAL OF HOUSE REFUSE FROM FLATS.— 
The following interesting observations appear in 
Dr. J. King Warry’s Report on the Sanitary Condi- 
tion of the Hackney District for the year 1900 :— 
During the last few years a gradual change has 
been creeping over the social life of Londoners. 
The “home” occupied by one family has given 
place to the “flat,” a unit of a group of families 
as closely lodged together as the ingenuity of 
architect and builder can bring them. The 
closer aggregation of these families demands, 
therefore, more vigilance in keeping their sur- 
roundings free from harmful influences; but the 
structural arrangement of the block has introduced 
certain difficulties in safe-guarding their health. 
The pargicular difficulty I have met with in Hackney 
is connected with the disposal of the house sefuse in 
connexion with these buildings. The blocks of flats 
in this district contain from two to five floors. The 
arrangements for the deposit of the house refuse 
until removed by the Local Authority differ. (a) In 
a few blocks portable dust-bins are provided for each 
tenement to hold the week’s refuse, which is kept 
either on the landing near the door of the tenement 
or inside the scullery. (b) In others a shoot is 
formed in the walls of the blocks, with doors open- 
ing into the passages at the level of each floor, to 
receive the house refuse from the tenements at that 
level. At the foot of the shoot is a chamber near the 
doors of the tenements on the ground floor. Into 
this the refuse falls and remains until removed by 
the local dustman, (c) Another arrangement, worse 
than the last, is somewhat similar with the excep- 
tion that the opening to the shoot isin each kitchen. 
In some the openings are closed by a simple wooden 
shutter sliding in grooves, in others an iron drum, 
one-third of which is open, is arranged horizontally, 
and is worked by a lever. When the lever is 
depressed the drum is ready to receive the 
refuse, and by elevating the lever the drum 
revolves, throws the dust into the _ shoot, 
and is then supposed to cut off all effluvia from the 
shoot ; but, as a matter of fact, on testing it is 
found they are not air-tight, and it can easily be 
demonstrated in all that the shoot ventilates into 
the living-room. The common chamber, or dust- 
bin to each shoot, is usually in these cases at the 
rear of the block, where it is emptied once a week. 
It is obvious that neither of these arrangements is 
satisfactory. In the first case, the presence of foul- 
smelling dustbins close to the doors of living-rooms 
and in passages alive with children is clearly bad. 
The same remark applies to the arrangement of 
‘shoots with doors opening on the landing. Practically 
the shoots are ventilated into the passages, and this 
is especially the fact when the chamber receiving 
the dust from the shoot is at the foot of the stair- 
case. It is almost unnecessary to state that these 
chambers are very offensive at times. But the 
most objectionable are those shoots with shutters or 
other openings into the living rooms. The tenants 
complain that an evil smell proceeds from them 
even when closed; that dust is forced into the 
room when the shoot is used by tenants on an 
upper floor; that when used by themselves the 
dust is blown back into the room, and it is conse- 
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quently extremely difficult to keep th 

It would not have been difficult - Fa iene ; 
were designed to have devised some cami 
which these difficulties could have been sents 
but now it would involve much labour and ex vn 
to make any satisfactory alterations.  [t om 
axiom of sanitation that house refuse should be 
removed from the neighbourhood of occy ied 
dwellings at the earliest possible date #0 gr 
this is true of the house with its ‘attached 
open space or garden, how much more 40 ; 
it true of a block accommodating some 1 
them several hundreds of persons? It js on 
trary to all sound principles of sanitation that 
garbage should be kept at the doors or under th 
stairs of occupied houses, or that dust shoots should 
ventilate into the passages or living-rooms of the 
same. Even if a daily collection were established 
it would not remove the objections to the above 
The shoots must be abandoned, but our difficulty is 
to find a place free from objection for the portshle 
bin. It must either be kept in one of the rooms of 
the tenement itself, or on the staircase or outside at 
the back of the block. The last is so inconvenient 
to tenants that they will not adopt it, and of the 
two former expedients it is difficult to say which js 
the less objectionable. My object in discussing this 
is to show how easily such difficulties could be 
avoided if architects were to give a little of the 
thought expended on decorations to the convenience 
and sanitation of dwellings. I am also not without 
hope that the London County Council will en. 
deavour to obtain such alterations in the Building 
Acts as will effectually remedy the above condition 
of things. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION CLASSES, HIGH SCHOOL 
OF GLASGOW.—The building construction classes at 
this school have just been opened. An additional 
feature of the classes this session is that students 
will have the opportunity of studying workshop 
practice in Kent-road School as a branch depart- 
ment of the High School, the two classes working 
in conjunction with one another. The architectural 
lecturer in the theoretical department is Mr. D, 
Bennet Dobson. The practical workshop depart- 
ment is for the use only of students attending the 
theoretical department. 

WATER SUPPLY WORKS, WESTBURY, WILTS,— 
New waterworks were opened at Westbury on the 
4th inst. The cost of construction has been about 
13,000/., and the scheme was prepared by Mr. W. H. 
Stanley, C.E., of Trowbridge. The pumping station 
is situated on the Bratton-road, about a mile from 
the town. It is a red brick building, with Bath 
stone dressings, and contains a storeroom and 
repairing shed. 

BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC.—The prospectus of 
the day and evening schools and classes at the 
Battersea Polytechnic gives a good idea of the 
thorough character of the work carried on at this 
institution and of the provision which has been 
made for the technical, scientific, and general 
education of the inhabitants of Battersea, Clapham, 
Wandsworth, and neighbouring districts. The 
principal work of the Polytechnic is the provision 
of evening classes for both sexes in all subjects of 
technology, pure and applied science, art, com- 
merce, domestic economy, and music; but it also 
provides a technical day school, a science day school 
for boys and girls, a training school of domestic 
economy, a domestic economy school for girls, a 
day school of art, and special day courses in science 
and technical subjects. During the last session, 
250 evening classes in more than too different 
subjects were attended by over 3,100 individual 
students, while 520 students were in regular atten- 
dance at the day schools and classes. ‘Tae institute 
is provided with workshops for engineers, smiths, 
carpenters and joiners, pattern-makers, plumbers, 
bricklayers, masons, plasterers, and painters and 
house decorators, and with laboratories for engi- 
neering and mechanics, electrical engineering, 
physics, chemistry, and natural science, and with an 
art school, photographic rooms, &c., and with 
ordinary lecture and class rooms, refreshment- 
rooms, and a great hall. The successes in day and 
evening classes for the session 1899-1900 included :— 
A Whitworth Exhibition, three Intermediate County 
Scholarships, twenty-six Evening County Council 
Exhibitions and Scholarships, thirty-seven Medals 
and Prizes, three Domestic Economy Training 
School Scholarships ; total value of scholarships, 
exhibitions, and prizes, 1,222/. The principal 8 
Mr. Sidney H. Wells, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

CLOCKS FOR TRAMWAY DEPoTS.—The London 
United Tramway Company have placed an order 
with Messrs. J. W. Benson, Limited, of Ludgate 
Hill, for three large clocks for the depots at Acton, 
Hanwell, and Hounslow, the first having a large 
illuminated dial. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


CARPENTERS’ DISPUTE AT BARRY.—Barty Cat 
penters, who came jout on strike in May, 199° for 
an advance in wages from 8d. to od. per hour, 
now declared the dispute at an end, and claim 9 
the majority of employers in the district pay 6 
advanced rate. The local Master Builders’ Asso 
ciation, on the other hand -have refused as 4 body 
to recognise the advance, and have since that time 
employed non-unionists at 8d. per hour. 
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LEGAL. 
ARBITRATION CASE. 


DFREY PINKERTON has now published his 
Re tn the matter of the arbitration between Mr. 
ohn Thomas Hockley, of Grantham, builder 
(trading as R. Hockley & Son), and the Trustees 
winding up his estate, Messrs. John ' Simpson 
(Grantham) and J. T. Medcalf (London), against 
Henry Metcalf and Thomas R. Greig, trading 
in co-partnership as architects in London. The 
dispute arose on a contract entered into by 
Hockley with Metcalf & Greig to build some 
large flats known as ‘“Trema Mansions,” South Ken- 
sington, London, for the sum of 25,7627. Hockley 
did a large amount of work on the contract, 
but, in consequence of the failure on the part of 
Metcalf & Grieg to keep up their payments, he 
stopped work and ended the contract. ‘ Over and 
above the amount paid by Metcalf & Grieg prior 
to the stoppage of the works, Hockley claimed there 
was due, for work actually executed, a large sum of 
money. It was also claimed that Metcalf & Greig 
had been guilty of a breach of contract, and that 
Hockley was justified in putting an end to the 
same, and was entitled to damages from Metcalf 
& Greig for loss on: plant, &c., and of profit 
on the contract. On the other hand, Metcalf 
& Greig contended that Hockley had been fully 
paid for all the work he had done, that he 
was not justified in stopping the work, and that he 
had committed a breach of contract, and they 
claimed over 6,000/. damages for their loss in con- 
sequence. The arbitrator decided and adjudged— 
(1), that the sum of 2,0252. 1s. 9d. was due from 
Metcalf & Greig in respect of the work executed 
by Hockley, the value of which he fixed at 
17,169). 18. od. ; (2), that Metcalf & Grieg should 
pay the sum of 764/. for loss incurred by 
Hockley upon plant and material supplied 
on the contract; (3) that there was nothing 
due from Hockley to Metcalf & Greig in 
respect of damages claimed by them; (4) 
that Metcalf & Greig should pay the costs 
of, and incidental to, the reference, and the costs of 
the award, as between party and party; (5) the 
arbitrator also decided that there had been a breach 
of contract on the part of Metcalf & Greig, and 
that Hockley was entitled to the sum of 1,183/. for 
loss of profit on the contract, the total sum under 
which Hockley would have been entitled to be paid, 
had he completed it, amounting to 29,000/. As 
regards the last item of the award, the arbitrator 
reserved a point of law, which is to be submitted in 
the form of a special case stated by the arbitrator 
to the High Court, as to whether, on the facts 
stated therein, Hockley is entitled to be paid the 
sum representing the loss of profit, or any part of 
such sum ; the costs of the special case to be left to 
the Court. The first part of the award will be 
enforceable forthwith, but the special case will have 
to be argued after the Long Vacation, as soon as it 
can be brought on. 

Mr. Theodore Norton, Grantham, was the solicitor 
acting for Hockley and his Trustees ; and Messrs. 
Morris & Richards, London, were solicitors for 
Metcalf & Greig —Grantham Fournal. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS, 


8,731.—A CAN FOR USE BY PAINTERS AND 
OTHERS: E. G. Hill.—A can for use by painters, 
French polishers, and other workmen is provided 
with an interior clip which secures the brush and a 
wire for the removal of surplus liquid from the 
brush. 

8,780.—PREVENTION OF SPARKING: E. Eugene- 
Brown,—In order to provide a fixed line of com- 
mutation and thereby to prevent sparking the 
inventor makes slots in the field poles in directions 
at a right angle to, as well as parallel to, the lines 
of force; for a motor in which the direction of 
rotation is to be reversed both portions of the 
divided pole are slotted, and for a dynamo he 
makes one of the right-angled slots in the back 
portion of the pole; the slots at a right angle to 
the lines of force may be cut upon the outer sides 
of the pole. 

8,791.—A METHOD OF ROOFING: W. P. Whit- 
more.—To the outer edges of sheets made of tarred 
Toofing-paper or felt are applied plain untarred 
strips of fabric, and the upper and lower edges of a 
Covering strip respectively are fastened to one over- 
lapping roofing-sheet and to a layer of cemented or 
asphalted gravel upon the other roofing sheet, both 
of which sheets are secured with nails, &c., which 
the covering-strips protect. The strips are overlaid 
on their outer sides with asphalte and gravel, the 
next adjacent joint being made in the same manner. 
,. °s792-—COLUMNS FOR BUILDING PURPOSES : G. 
J. Pfahl and W. P. Maynard.—The columns consist 
of grooved interlocking blocks, which are cemented 
or glued together so as to form half columns, the 
halves being then glued together and joined with 
interior tie-blocks having dove-tail tongues that fit 
into grooves cut in the blocks. 

8 8,796.—A CIRCULAR SAW FOR CUTTING PAVING- 
; LOCKS : ¥. Barr.—The multiple circular saw is in- 
— for cross-cutting battens into pavement 

Ocks ; the saws are mounted at the distances re- 

quired upon a spindle, which is journaled in a 


Sliding frame that is reciprocated by means of a 
crank upon the main shaft; as the batten is forced 
endwise on to the pivoted bench, which can be 
turned down for the removal of the blocks which 
have been cut,a cam upon the main shaft works 
the bench by means of rods and a bell-crank. 

8,807.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR USE WITH CRANES: 
F$. Schofield and B. Fohnson,—The inventors’ object is 
to furnish means of rendering an ordinary travelling 
crane available for driving piles; they fasten the 
monkey-frame with stays to the rotating frame, 
which, in one form, may be mounted upon a de- 
tached trolley; for the employment of several 
monkeys at one and the same time they pivot the 
customary weighted tripping-levers on to a cross- 
bar, which is hung upon the lifting-chain and is 
provided with a guide mounted in the frame. 

8,814.—RETAINING - WALLS FOR TEMPORARY 
PURPOSES: F. Hennebique.—The retaining-walls are 
devised for occasional use upon quays, wharves, 
and similar platforms, they consist of sets of port- 
able cement blocks which are fashioned with a base, 
a front, and buttresses, and are strengthened with 
bars of iron: confer also Nos. 10,203, 30,143, and 
30,144 of 1897. 

8,818.—SLATE MANTELPIECES AND THEIR 
Parts: W. $. Lewis.—A detached plinth is fastened 
in a recess made in the jamb or pier, with bolts in- 
serted through holes in the jamb and into screw- 
threaded holes in blocks that are leaded in the 
plinth, the plinth thus specified will be adaptable for 
a jamb or pier, having side-strips which are fastened 
with angle-pieces and screws inserted in leaded-in 
blocks. For joining the strips the edges of one of 
them are pierced for a plate with a threaded hole, a 
bolt or a wood-screw is passed through the other 
strip into the screwed hole. 

8,820.—MANUFACTURE OF WHITE LEAD: E. R. 
Blundstone.—A strongly alkaline solution is made 
by dissolving litharge in lactic acid or lead lactate, 
which will remain in solution ready to be used 
again. Then, by the employment of carbonic acid, 
the white lead is precipitated from the solution until 
it has become neutralised. 

8,822, -MECHANISM FOR USE IN GRINDING TOOLS: 
C. V’. Boys.—A double guide is devised for grinding 
a tool against one of two wheels, the tool being 
held against a bar which may be set at any angle to 
a piece which will slide in a groove ina plate in 
order that the tool may be carried across the face of 
the wheel. The plate, upon the inclined face of 
which the tool is laid, is caused to slide parallel to 
the axis of the wheel by a projection that engages 
with a support which has arms that embrace the 
wheels, and is adjusted vertically with screws, the 
inclinations of the four faces of the plate to the 
horizontal correspond with the angle which is 
necessary for the clearance of the tool. The two 
wheels serve for rough and fine grinding respec- 
tively, and the angles of the faces are modified in 
accordance therewith. 

8,831.—CONSTRUCTION OF COFFER-DAMS, CAIS- 
SONS, BREAKWATERS, PIERS, WELL AND PIT 
LININGS, &c. . G. L. Mouchel.—The blocks or sections 
consist of concrete moulded around a framework of 
metal. In the case of a cylindrical foundation 
cylinder, each of the three sections is made by 
moulding a thin shell of concrete around the frame 
in such a manner that the upper concaved end of 
one shell shall fit the lower convexed end of the 
next adjoining shell with a layer of grout filled in 
between them, their end flanges are bolted together, 
spaces being left in the framework free from con- 
crete, then the flanges and shell are completed by 
embedding metal loops, which join the bare portions 
of the framework together with those portions of 
the framework in more concrete. For rectangular 
blocks for a quay wall, each block rises to the 
height of the wall and its two parts are grouted 
together and strengthened with beams of concrete 
and a framing of metal, adjoining blocks being 
fastened together with bars, and concrete being 
filled into the intervening spaces. 

8,849.—AN APPLIANCE FOR WINDOWS: H. T. 
Thurman and $F. Smith.—The flange and the 
rounded body of a pulley frame (held in its place 
with screws at the sides or at the top and bottom 
corners) are arranged so as to engage with a 
rectangular slot in the pulley stile, and in the latter 
is also cut a rounded recess having a diameter 
larger than the width of the pulley stile, a face- 
plate of metal is affixed with pegs at the sides or 
corners to the flange of the pulley frame. 

8,868.—MECHANISM FOR USE WITH LIFTs: D. 
Corcoran.—Upon a-frame which is fastened to the 
cage are pulleys that serve to keep endless chains in 
engagement with racks upon the lift-guides, and the 
chains, passing beneath guide-pulleys, are placed in 
engagement with worms upon the shaft of the rope- 
pulley which is engaged by a bight of the driving- 
rope that is extended throughout the well ; the cage 
will rise or fall, respectively, with the driving in the 
one or the other direction of the rope-pulley. Ina 
variant form the racks are secured to opposite sides 
of the same guide. 

8,871.—MANUFACTURE OF PRISM GLASS: M. F. 
Ewen.—For making glass with prismatical ridges a 
sheet of glass is cemented in a ribbed and heavy 
frame of metal which is laid on the table of a 
planing machine, and adjusting screws fasten a set 
of tools having ridged faces in another frame. The 
glass is moved to and fro underneath the tools for 





making the grooves, whilst moistened emery is 


applied to its surface, and polishing powder is used 
upon rollers laid end to end, or upon a single 
grooved leather roller. 

8,888.—AN INSTRUMENT FOR DRAWING AND 
MEASURING ANGLES : P. ¥acolin.—The instrument, 
which can be combined with a slide-rule, comprises 
a double blade to one end of which is pivoted a 
blade that can be folded within it, and is marked 
with a protractor and a tangent-line. At the end 
of the double blade, which is cut away so as to 
expose the protractor, are reading-marks, and 
graduations are set out upon the blades. 

8,919. —MEANS OF MEASURING. RELATIVE AN- 
GULAR DISPLACEMENTS: 7. ¥. Guest.—The single- 
reading apparatus is intended for the measurement 
of relative angular displacements, and may be 
combined with the ordinary optical means for 
taking observations by double reflection ; the two 
mirrors are carried upon rods, which turn and slide 
in sleeves, and upon clamps. 

8,934.—A SMOKE-CONSUMING APPLIANCE: R. H. 
Burns.—A ring-pipe, or similar chamber, provided 
with hanging funnels or tubes having pierced ends 
and sides, serves for the admission of air, or some 
other medium which will assist combustion, so as to 
mingle with the products of combustion in the hood 
or uptake of a vertical boiler. The funnels, which 
should be mounted upon ball-joints, have deflectors 
disposed underneath them. 

8,941.—A FASTENING FOR WINDOW-SASHES: D. 
Siewart.—The meeting edges of the sashes are 
covered with a plate which is secured, in preference, 
to the lower sash and has a recess which may be 
formed by folding over the plate ; to the other sash 
is pivoted a bolt which, when one wishes to fasten 
the window, is to be turned round into engagement 
with the recessed plate of which the overlapping 
part will prevent the bolt from being moved from 
outside the window. The sashes can be drawn to 
one another, and their rattling obviated, through the 
engagement of an inclined slot in the plate with a 
lug upon the bolt as the bolt is turned round. 

8,946.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR VENTILATION: F. S. 
Wrightnour.—The inventor seeks to furnish means 
of evaporating nitrogen from liquid air, and utilising 
the remainder that has been evaporated so as to 
oxygenate the atmosphere of hospital wards, audi- 
toria, and similar apartments. He fashions a con- 
tainer at the bottom of a vessel, into which liquid 
air is caused to flow. The lower part of the vessel 
is hermetically sealed around the container, and is 
composed of and covered with materials that will 
not readily conduct heat, such as lead, wool, glass, 
and so on, or glazed tiles having hollowed or 
porous interiors into which liquid air or its gases 
will percolate. Some good heat-conducting sub- 
stance constitutes the upper portion of the vessel, in 
order that the nitrogen shall first evaporate as the 
liquid air flows from and over the bottom of the 
container. When the nitrogen has been drawn 
away, the oxygen that is left will flow through pipes 
into the space which is to be ventilated, and it may 
be heated as it flows through a metallic portion of 
the flexible pipe. A stand, having racks and a rod, 
and a pivoted back and bottom (in the shape of a 
chair), serves to support and tilt the vessel whilst 
the apparatus is doing its work. 

8,994.—APPARATUS FOR WARMING BUILDINGS : 
T. Whitwell_—The inventor’s object is to retain and 
utilise the water arising from condensation in hot- 
water circulating apparatus ; a pipe conveys steam 
to the coil in the heater, and to the pipe or coil out- 
let is joined a steam pipe which another pipe 
through a non-return valve joins to the water space 
of the heater ; the cistern has a pipe for the over- 
flow (which may be returned into the steam boiler), 
and is connected to the cold end of the circulating 
pipes by means of a pipe that is U-shaped at the 
end and is fitted with a controlling valve. 

9,063.—A LIFT VALVE: A. Nixon.—For a screw- 
down tap or valve is devised an especially packed 
valve disc, within which is placed a cone-shaped 
plug or packing formed of an admixture of antimony 
sulphide and asbestos, ground up with rubber dough, 
and moulded into the shape desired. The compound 
is described as being suitable for other kinds of 
valves. 
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MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at Southwark and Vauxhall Water- 
works, Hampton. 3 p.m. 


ip 
“&- 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 16. 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. Priestley, B.A., on ‘‘ Sanitary Law.” III. 7 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. J. Priestley, B.A., on ‘‘ Duties of a Sanitary Inspector: 
Outdoor.” 7 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. 
—Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 20. 


Sanitary Institute (Lecture: for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. J. Priestley, B.A., on ‘‘ Duties of a Sanitary Inspector: 
Indoor.” 7pm. 


SaTuRDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 
Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations jor Sanitary 





Office s).—Inspection at Wimbledon Sewage Works. 3 p.m. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


es 





CONTRACTS. 





Nature of Work or Materials. 


By whom Required. 


Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 





| Bridge, Blairgowrie . 

| Permanent Way Works Sen doe ce0cdeeesoebnooese tosvooeonsessede 

| Paving ck) RT ee ee o 
| Water Main, Wallwood-street. sss. 
|* Wood Paving Carriageways... 
|* Alterations to Underground Conveniene ” 
Asphalt Paving Works 
COVA ANEINE sscnnesccsssbdconsaientinen 
“Alterations to Laundries . 

| Asphalt Works at Schools ......socccsssssccccereeccescsses sees 
| Main Drainage Works ... teeeeecereseseess . 
| Water Supply Works, Yealmpton eetesacevesve 
| Road Works, &c....... coceee 
|*Surplus Breeze......... 
Pipes, Castings, &c. ..... . 
*Water Tank, Oakham ; ‘Timber Platforms, Child’s Hil) 
‘Rebuilding Entrance Lodge, Hammersmith ....... 
Road Works, King Henry’ s-road .. 
Works at 9, 10, 11, and 12, Princes- street, “Dorchester 
Schools and House, Clynderwen —_ . 
*New Schools, Whaley Thorns...... 
*Road Making and Lighting... 
Staircases, &c., at Workhouse 
*Supply of River Sand .... 




















SOOO eeeeareeeeeereeeeseesene se 






A OOo eee eeneeeseteeeeeeeasse Seseeres 







seeee 


*Pipe Surface Water Drain ...... 

| 20 Cottages, Trealaw, Wales ..,......-.ssess0.+ socccceees 
*Kerbing, Channelling, &c., St. ‘Ann’ s-road iehscaibane ae 
*Making- -up Roads ,........ ode mhebennbb es iobnonespniasnansescesenee 
MIROOUTEONEY WIGEMS sccsconscosssssepsons sedecdcces a ceccsccoccceceece 


*Underground Convenience, "Forest Gate  seccccssssssssess 
*Making-up Streets ..... absepeseneceneedas 
*Painting Work at Hospital, ‘Dagenham . covccccessesonecesse 
SAE TURD BROAN, HRD, - -+s0ncnsssncissniennsassababeausbppeneibinss 
*Hospital Buildings, Royston siedebabsapanpnbanhennses 
ic. 
|*Iron Fencing, catriage paid 
\*Water Works, &ec. .... 
\*New Roads, Muswell Oc een cocvcccceccssees: 
'*New Coast Guard Buildings, Whitstable seusererises = 
| Paving Works, aes 1 aS 
| Tramway WOTKE, GC. .ocscccceese 
"Shop vin Msn a for Electrical Works, "Stafford.. 
"22 Houses for Working Classes 








sereeecseee 














eeneeeres 












Weber: Bul ye WOR ...cocccesescccsscteecsscceees pubessesssnoeners 
“Workshops and Stores ............ eneddendecsccdsssecsbocsecnense 
"Coast Guard Buildings, Bexhill eececoee 
|*Sewerage | a ree sapasehebobnne 
| Water Supply Works, Togan ......... seevvecconcseneoes 
| WNCCHEIO TATEB, BO. ..cccer-ccesse0r+ o0.00ee0 phbppoepsoecnesesseosss 


“Cottages, Yotterdown "Fields, ‘Tooting. sevccccccesccossccocecs 
“Extensions at Workhouse shanseonen 
Hospital, Pontypool .........-..... 
Pier Extension, Rosslare, Fishguard, Pembrokeshire 
| 'T'wo Villas, Barnes-road, CIREERDEORE sessnicasscsnansevses 
Wesleyan Church, Cotgrave, PR OUIS o56000050~0000000 eeneceecs 
Sheds, Stabling, &c., Manchester-street, pesca 
CHAS, MOUNKRREC, NOVK cs rcccssceronsssccecsccaneccessevensenes 
Well Sinking, Cardiff... phapesbbbtatecsossinsacen cocencceee 
Additions to Store Premises, Newcastle-on-Tyne cates: 
| Additions to the Red Lion Inn, Nether Broughton a 
| Additions to House, Pannal, Harrogate one 
















































































| Tenders to. 
be deliver «| 








Nature of Appointment. 








*Surveyor of Highways and Markets pete eoscecee: 
"Architectural Assistant ....... ae 

*Waste Inspector and Collector of Rentals... 
/-Three Building Inspectors 




























Perthshire County Council ......../ Blyth & Westland, Civil Engineer, 135, George-street. Bainburgt Sept. 17 
East Ham District Council ........| A. H. Campbell, Civil Engineer, Public ged East Ham........... | do, 
Deptford Borough Council ........| V. Orchard, 20, Tanner’s-hill, PPO UAOEG 05M, «casaceeasiessnescscatacneesos: | do. 
Amble U.D.C. sssesasarecesnesaneeacoree | W. Gibson, Surveyor, 81, Queen- street, MI cok, kh c.a oe | do. 
London Corporation .....00000000084 | The Engineer, Guildhall Svintavdvistersesvaes .| do, 
do. do. do, 
do. do do, 
Willesden District Council ...| 0 Clande Robson, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn | do. 
Shoreditch Guardians ....... ..| F. J. Smith, Architect, Parliament Mansions, Victoria-st., ‘3.0 | Sept. 18 
Bolton School Board ..........4 G. Dickinson, School Board Offices, Bolton-upon-Dearne ........ do, 
Mytholmroyd (Yorks) 7.D. Cc. Seseks “a S. Shaw, Civil Engineer, Church- street Chambers, Dewsbury .. do, 
Plympton St. Mary R.D.C. ....... | F. W. Cleverton, 4, Buckland-terrace, Plymouth .. do. 
Wimbledon U.D.C, .......0sssesosseres | Ce Eke Cooper, Cc. E., Council Offices, The Broadway, Wimbledon’ do, 
Commercial Gas aus gamareh | Company’s Offices, "Stepney, eae dicteayss teeseccereorcscccecscce-es | SOP. 19 
Bradford Corporation ...........0..../ F. Stevens, Towa Hall. Bradford . ...... és piaegavenachencesctaaees do. 
Midland Railway Co, .. Company’s Architect, Cavendish House, Derty.  caabawk PIE do. | 
Kensington, &c., School Disiriot Guardians’ Offices, Marloes- Toad, Kensington ........sssccccsseee Sept. 20 | 
Lewes Town Council csbankagpsowenses | SEONOTEN Surveyor, Town Hall, Lewes do. 
Trustees ...... | A. L. T. Tilley, Architect, Dorchester asouss és . | Sept. 21 
Mynachlogddu “School Board cosee | We dc WITKBINS, 1, ELIDD-BtVOOT, COPGIGAN. . nccsicsscconccsccessesesssccnes: do, j 
Bolsover School Board .......6+-.++ Vallance & Westwick, Architects, Mansfield...... .... sosreccnccesssess | BEDE. 22 
Kingston-on-Thames Corporation| Borough Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston-on- -Thames . sasaedenes. | (eee a 
Newcastle-under-Lyme Sorene Chapman & Snape, Architects, scan cegeels gf o_o - seanduvnsess do. 
Borough of St. Pancras .............. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Pancras-roud, N cavaceseestse do. 
Willesden District Council O. Claude Robson, Engineer, Dyne- -road, Kilbura N. w. ee Ae Sept. 24 
New Century Building Club A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontvpridd ... do. | 
Tottenham U.D.C. ....................| Engineer to Council, Offices, ie High- road, Tottenham: euieseseuee Pn 
do. 0. 
Willesden District Council ......... | O, Claude Robson, Public Offices. Dyne-road. nani , do. 
West Ham Council ...................../ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. ......... sas do, 
do. "do. do, 
do. do 
Wood Green U.D.C... seeseeee | SULVEyor to Council, Town Hall. ‘Wood Green. ..... aaa Sept. 25 
Royston, &c., Jt. Hospital "Board| A. Paul MacAlister, ’ Architect, 20, St. Andrew’s-st., Cambridge . do. 
Lewisham —— Borough) Surveyor, Town Hail, RN A cscs necbscsccncub evict canah vassat’ccepsyecsestees ~~ 26 
0. 0. 
Stratton and Bude UDC... ..| Baldwin Latham, Parliament Mansions, Victoria-st., Westminster do. 
C.F, Hae ter RAG sisisscsisssccssecses .. | Vigers & Co., 4, Frederick’s-place, ” Jewry, Has ©s casssescossecases .. | Sept. 27 
Admiralty ... eee" | Coast Guard Station, Whitstable... ainettacelies sosie¥ Soteeteisenvaete do. 
Witham (Bssex) U. D.C. pueuarsenan bane | W. P. Perkins, Surveyor, WP TUHMONE sssaescccccaccse cin Sept. 28 
.| Reading Corporation .......... ...| J. Bowen, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Reading .. eseee aa, 
Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., Wonlwich .. asvessvnabdsebicedseehessscics:| GOUTEG 
Heston and Isleworth U.D.C Engineer to Council, Town Hall, Hounslow ee ancaucapesekell do, 
Banff R.D.C. J. Barron, Civil Engineer, 1, Bon Accord-street. ‘Aberdeen | Oct. 1 
Windsor Royal Gaslight Co.. R . Gas Offices, Windsor...... = do. 
Admiralty ..... sccssscsscseseeese, COASt Guard Station, Bexhill .-| Oct. 4 
Bideford Corporation Beameas .| Baldwin Latham, Engineer, Parliament. Mansions, ‘Victoria-street Oct. 5 
Monaghan U.D piesaseeks ..| J. H. M. Wilson, Civil Engineer, Monaghan ...........sscscccsorseseeees | do. 
London eae vane sone ..| G. L. Gomme, County Hall, Spring Gardens, sw. . Melee ocscserassaasee| COeee 1S 
London County Council .... ...| Architect’s Department, 18, Pall-mall East, 8. W... | do. 
King’s Norton Union ....... .| Mansell & Mansell, Colmore Row, Birmingham......... cor cccccevocrcces | do, 
Hospital Committee ...seececseeeeeee| R. Williams, Architect, 10, Clifford-inn, London, E.C. ......00.00.-, Oct. 10 
soeceecseene Mr, Otway, Engineer, Inchicore, Dublin . | Oct. 15 
Mr. J. Kershaw ......sccccscorsssseveeese| Garside and Pennington, Architects, Wesley- street, “Castleford ..| No date 
sonscauta see A. E. Lambert, Architect, 22, Park-row, Nottingham, Sceeuaeieaisaee do. 
Mr. T. SWOrder ....ccccrssesssssseeseseee| A. Wilkinson, "Architect, 84, Inkerman- street, Luton ......cccccccee do. 
eoccccccceee F. W. Dixon, Architect, Trevelyan Buildings, Manchester ........ do. 
spuarentkias Proger & Sons, Trinity-street, Cardiff .... eocccsees do. 
St. Anthony’s Co-operative Stores} T. E. Davidson, Architect, 14, Neville- street, "Newcastle ..... | do. 
ss sbeaee Sands & Walker, Architects, “Angel Row, Nottingham auaasahe | do. 
Mr. J. Batchelor ....cccscssssssesseeeee| Bland & Bown, Architects, Harrogate ...... do. 
Sdsssbusaeas | H. J. Price, Architect, 24, ‘Low Pavement, Nottingham.. i do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 

By whom Advertised. | Salary. —— 
Spalding U.D, C.. Foe eworreseseeseesecerecses 125!, per EMITLUMN ..sseccecvcrsccreccnveercecessverccrvevsessecceceessessoeseanerecssanses Sept. 23 
Coventry Corporation..........ss0++. Not stated .. s Gcesabad abs dchebuassiusdsdnbabeuntntescbovesezecietes do, 
Hemel Hempstead 7 a Not stated.... beneees do. 
‘Nottenham U.D.C. .... ABOL Her GHNGMEREN 5 .cscisccasiscccssciseccoesesescoess ‘is | Sept. 24 





os 





Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. —. 














Contracts, pp. iv, vi. vill. x d& xxiv, ‘Public Appointments, vp. xxi. & xxiv. 


. > F September 3.—By W. Martin & Co. Clapham.—1, 3, 5, and 7, Holland-st., u.t. * Jae 
SOME RECENT SALES OF: PROPERTY : Dulwich.—Elsie-rd., Strathearne V lla, wate 9s 988., aS = pies oe ae SO 2 a its 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. sta (OEs GOR. | Be AOle, oe i5 65 03ss0ses ow ccccesss £425 lg its iat teas A gal gy 2 on Bo} yrs) gfe 
A By Fenn & Co. (at Colchester) | September 5.—By Cras. ArKtNs. Bi, SON Pe Ribs sccasictae cosesntecscensscntes 355 
eget 84. ys eee he ee Lewisham.—17 and 19, Thornford-rd., f.r. 502 .. 755 By Worsror.p & Hayw ARD (at Dover). 
gg cee a Tracey's Farm, " 400 | By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. _—_ 69 —30, Maison Dieu-rd., u.t. 59 yrs., - 
st Ouchy ligase gla Cera Oe amas ho makie ame? iss tion sceee ct casvesebecsves dechinevses 
August 28.—By THornnorrow & Co. (at Pen- | Sooke rae ag eanens ee BA, TE hy sco| 2 and 3 Barton-gdns., f........+.- Ehagnkeeks = 
rith). ford —53, Argyle-rd., U.t. 992 yrs., er. 82. 118. rT” ei naapaeen apeeeaeeseuse pe 
Penrith, Cumberland.—Barrowgate, two shops, BO seas cencccavecsereses bs veee te cree ests 405 7 eataeal Bee porrarnperetsoensats**- ee = 
two houses, and cottage, f......... eee seen ee 551 Holloway. —66, Isledon-rd., u.t. 50 yrs. 7" E. y o. a” Noah's po enclosure 0 St bail ding “a d, = a 
August 29.—By WHEELER & Son (at Sudbury). p e.¥. 5 > seeeee HSS cele ah pene dal 395 EY Sa Poy Loos os sh cbse se Se ieebessactse scones 400 
Balmer, Essex.—Balli agdon Hill, enclosures of ers let teadeenpians yrs. 1.1. BL. 58., September 6.—By Low & SMYTH. 
arable land, 68 a. rr. 38 Pry f. wo .ereee cece ce 2,225 Rees peeee se Sep as eas wy eh peers neo Pics ay Maieeweitle, Suffolk.—Hill House and 4 a. 3°- ite 
Middleton-rd., first, second, and third meadows, September ae? Nort, Cartwricnt, & COE 9 CAR, iii eaueathatensn 1,7 
. CTP ree Peer eT eeererererer ess iene) 
Five "Aere ‘Hentow and Quay Meadow, 11 a. é _ Tooting.—Mandrake-rd., f.g. rent 152, reversion Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.t. for , seine 
BPD By fsa csocse oo vscvecnsseercsencseess 550 GWE, Soc sa sccectanasceseeseessetceests 360 Fmproved lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.gs ate 
Migdleton. rd., cottage na oe. 1 ois eas 235 bere — Burntwood-lane, Knaresborongh, sap oo sap - io ae and rent. fo ry 
August 30.—By ALrrep J. Burrows (at | Mompemad—os5, Broadhurst-gardens, “ut. on ra solipased sontal 5 ut. 44 unexpired term ; p.a. for 
Hamstreet). a eS epeeceep scent 'seseeess 1,900 | annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; $4- for 
Hamstreet, Kent.—Pear Tree House and o a. 2 r. | se — 63, 63a, and 6b, Lenesncen St. U.t. 23 square ; pl. for place "ter. for terrace ; cres. for ’ 
Py Re habh eins Kame cemaure 365 WEL Wi Fe ROGl, Fo MOR: ssc canes powewees ees 400 yd. for yard. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
*.® Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
guevage prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 

ity and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
Qual be remembered by those who make use of this 
formation. 


inf BRICKS, &c. 
s 6 

Hard Stocks —— 114 © per 1,000 alongside, in river 
Rough Stocks and 

Grizzles masa III O ” ” ” 
Facing Stocks... 2 . o ” ” 

i er ° ” 9, »” 
— ---- 1 8 6 a at railway depdét. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 114 6 ” ” ” 
Best Fareham Red 311 © ” " ” 
Best Red pressed 

Ruabon Facing. 5 5 0 "” ” ” 
Best Blue 

Staffordshire aw &@ 2 6 ” ” ” 
Do., Bullnose~— 4 9 2 ” ” ” 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks .... 4 2 6 ” ” ” 
Giazep BrIcKs 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers — — « 13° 0 ” ” ” 
Headers .e-e+++. 12 0 9 ” ” ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats .....- 17,0 0 ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 9 a ” 
Double Headers.. 16 © © ’ ” 


One Side and two 
OS conccswese 19 0 O ” » 9 


MD ccatancees 20 0 O ” ” ” 
Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints ......-. 20 0 O ® ” ” 
Best Dip Salt 

lazed Stretchers 
and Headers... 12 0 0 ” ” ” 


Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats .. ..-- 14 0 O ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 15 © © ” ” ” 
Double Headers.. 14 0 © ” ” ” 
One Side and two 


TAGS vccenccose 15 0 Oo ” ” ” 
Two Sides and one 
ecccccccce 0 60°06 ” rT) 
plays,Chamfered, 
quints ecccccece I oo ” ” 1 
[a ‘ i 
iteand Dipped 
t lazed .— 2 0 O ae less than best. 
Se . 
Thames and Pit Sand ....-.— 7 3 per yard, deliverei 
Thames Ballast ......++ wancee OC 


° ” a” 
Best Portland Cement ........ 34 6 per top, delivered, 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 6 4 ae 
NoTge.—The cement or ‘ime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime .......... 128 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 28s. od. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 

s. d. 
Ancaster In blocks «... 2 o per ft. cube, deld. sly. dep't. 

at! ” eooe I 7 ” 

Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 e ” 
Beer in blocks —.. 1 63 ” “u” 
Grinshill s com Z 10 ” ” 
Brown Portlandin blocks 2 2 . “ 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 1% oa a 
Red sebill ” 2 5 “ on 
Red Mansfield _,, 2 43 ” ” 
Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 A és 


Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes s.d. 
(under 4o ft. sup.) 28 per ft. supe: 
at rly. depét 


6in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0 p a 
3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 3 a “4 
» ” 2in. self-faced Ditto o 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 


9 . ” 

3 per ft. cube. 
deld. rly. depét 
6-in sawn both 


id ” ” e ry 
sideslandings 2 


7 per ft. super. 
deld. rly. depot. 
2 


” » » 3:in. do. I 2b 4, ” 
SLATES, 
in. in. 4 s.d. 
20X x0 best blue Bangor. 1x 5 o per 1000 of r200 at ry. dep. 
” tseconds ,, 10150 ” xs 
16x 8 best ” 2 ” ” 
20X10 best blue Portma- 
doc “ ~~ 1018 0 ”» ” 
16x 8 best blue Portmadoc 6 0 o ” ” 
20X10 best Eureka un- 

Ing green..... 11 2 6 » " 
16x 8 ” ” 6150 ” ” 
20X10 Permanent green 10 0 0 ” ” 
16x 8 ” » § 126 ” ” 

TILES. 


s. d. 

Best plain red roofing tiles. 41 6 per 1,000 at rly. depét 
Hip and valley — 3 °7 per doz. m4 cn 

eg eb — 48 6 per = ” ” 

an ey tiles.... . 
Rts cam . . 
rindle: \ wards 6 
Do. ornamental Do. .. ” ru ° - Fae z 

at CL ee oe —- 4 Oper doz. so» 
Valley tiles... ......00 3 9 1” ” ” 

™, ad or inte Staf- 
ordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 per 1,000 
Tip tiles «a+ 2+ ens 20 ne as per doz. ‘a ‘ 


OP OMBicicd cccses 48 ” ° 


WwoOoD. 
Buitpinc Woop.—YELLow. 
At per standard, 
Deals : best 3 in. 1rin. and gin d 
by gin. and a Ben lp ¢ =*. E A ‘ 


oe 
: hd Re ee 
Baten bea of nb — et ef 
in. by 7in. and 8in....... 11 0 0 12 00 
Battens : best 2f by 6and 3 by 6 so (6 3e ® 
in. and 8in. 


© olesstban best 
IO 0 55 1 

ce] 10 10 O 
° 10 0 Oo 


tens : seconds .. 


I 
ain. by qin. and sins by Sin 2. 6 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5 in. 9 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. At per standard. 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 4£ sd. £s.d 
rin. by r} in. by thin. ..-....- © 10 o more than 
battens. 
lic ateusedacugancas dates 2 $00 a 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average specifica- 

GHOID ca oc cacacsadsocncceecess 410 0 5 00 
Seconds .....ccecccecesesseees $4 5 9 410 0 
Small timber (Sin. to roin.) .... 312 6 3125 0 
Swedish balks......-++sse++es0. 215 0 300 

Pitch pine timber (35 ft. average).. 3 00 310 0 
Joiners’ Woop. At per standard. 


White Sea: First yellow deals, 


9 it, by 82 Mi cccccsccccccaces 85 0 0-96 0 OC 
in. by gin. .....eeeeeeereee 22 00 2300 
ttens, 2tin. and 3in.by7in. 18 0 0 20 0 o 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by x: in. 20 0 0 21 00 

a e 3in.by gin. 18 0 © 19 0 O 

Battens, of in. and 3 in. y7in. 14 0 © 15 0 Oo 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

QUE GUE. ijcacd caccccecisence 2670°0.. 19;3GNe 

Battens, 2tin. and 3in.by7in. 12 0 0 1210 0 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 

WEEE ceccdececccssscces 22 00 2300 

Dos i. BGM c. cc cccvccce 19 0 © 2000 

BattenS.cccccccceccccccccocccsce 14 0 GO I§ CO D 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

Wt Mii dadsasvacusecsevecceeon 1510 0 1619 0 

De. Si DOs cesccccccsee 16-0 © 15.656 

Battens.. oo ccccccece tocccecseee. ITI9 O 12 0 O 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

BE Mic cccacccouscss weiede IIS Bae 

Do. 3 in. by Qin. wcccccccce o 360 13%6 © 

Battens.coe vccccsccce cocccoccce 1010 0 I110 0 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 

First white deals, 3in. by 11in.. 15 0 © 16 0 0 

saris SS » gimbyoin 14 0 OC 18 OC 

BAGG, oo cccccsccewresces eesee 12 0 O 13 0 0 

Second white deals3 in. by rin. 14 0 © 15 0 © 
” ” » 3in. bygin. 13 0 O 14 0 O 
’ op DACCENS wcccccaces 1010 @ 28210 O 

Pitch ANOS GORE cc cc ccccceceseve 16 0 o 118 0 o 

Under 2 in. thick extra ....... 010 0 100 
Yellow Pine— 

First, regular sizes ~......00e002 39 0 0 33 00 
Broads (12 in, and up) ........ 2 © o more 
Oddments ccccceccccecccece - 200 @4mo80 

Seconds, regular sizes ........ 2410 0 2610 0 
Yellow Pine Oddments -.......-. 20 0 0 2200 
Kauri Pine— Planks, per ft. cube... 0 3 6 oo 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

Large, per ft. cube ............ 0 2 6 0°30 

Small <a jin, ‘channaannes . €¢:e-49 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube... © 5 © o 5§ 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

WIG cccuccccvacccsasecececes. (CONE 007 

, .. do. ince “OC Oy 2 ee 
0. ahogany— 

‘cele Dien per ft. sup. 

SOMO ca ccdscadencaccedcaccs 00g Oo oO 

Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
WE cccnccqetesbedscdcdecees O'S GO 0 9% 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 

G0 ME. co cecccteckstsedsges’ OCCT: YO-S @ 
Teak, per load ....00.ceesceee eee 16 00 2000 
American Whitewood Planks— 

PE CRE ira ss cccnccccdinsneaes © 320, @ 956 
Prepared Flooring— Per square 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
GOD 5 « occ 6s cecucnnce eae 13 6 016 6 

tin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
‘anndied.< had neseeeaaanes: a 013 6 o17 6 

tj in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ..... hewaseadeswsana 0160 «110 
6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 

1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
SNOt 2. co cecccccccccccccccecs o1mro 013 0 

tin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched ...0.cccee cecccseces oi 6 o13 6 

1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
WAGINE o.oo ce ccceesccactexe 01% 0 o16 6 

6 in, at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. ’ 
In London, or delivered to 
ilway Vans, ton. 
Y oe 2 s. d. 
Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 615 09 715 0 
Compound Girders __,, ” 815 0 1000 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 

NAY SECtIONS ...cccescccoceseee 812 6 1012 6 
Flitch Plates .....s.eseseeeeesees 815 0 Q I0 0 
fast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns ..... 7 5 © 9 0 o 

METALS. 
Per ton, in London, 
[RON.— Lad 4. 46:¢é 

Common Bars......++++++ soccee «68 CC 8 10 o 

Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality .......... ~ 8100 900 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars" .. 10 10 0 o # 3 
Mild Steel Bars..........++ eoce 9 CO 9 10 Oo 
Hoop Iron, basis price......---- 9 5 9 9Q1I5 0 
i » galvanised ........ 16 0 0 outa “4 

(* And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 

Sheet Iron, Black.— 

Ordinary sizes to 20g......... 10 00 «+ « » 
” 19 (9 24 Q.--ceeeee IIT O OC "2s 
a 99. 00.26 &, -ccccce . 210 0 e « « 

Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality:— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. £0 90 Z.cccccccccccccce a 

4 »» 22g-and2g. 13 0 Oo - 28 e 
ss 19 26 Zoresecccece 1400 *% « « 

Sheet Iron, galvanised, flat, best 

quality.— 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g. .......- a oe 
“ » *@2@g.and24g. 1700 «© « e 
” eo COB ccceccccce 18 10 o e e'ge 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets.— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft.to 8ft.2og. 1210 0 - + « 

es 1» «6©22g.and2g. 13 0 0 + «= « 

a 99 aicdces SOO? @ ee ve 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20g. 

andthicker .. 12 5 0 + = = 

” » 22g.and24g. 13 5 0 i 

” 19 26.8. ce seeece 4 50 aneas 

Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in... ....... « § 20 O1/00 6 o 

(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 


: ad s. d 
Leap—Sheet, English, 3lbs. & up. 1417 6 = « « 
Zz ia oole duseaceneceas aces S99 GG + © « 
ipe.. moccescomansacsene 17 I 6 * bd 
Z1nc—Sheet— ste 
Vieille Montagne .......... ton 24 10 o a 
ae secdsccece O6:6 @ «© ¢ « 
CoprER— 
Strong Sheet............perlb, o r of + « - 
CEA aes or 2 - © e 
Serer ere ” or 2 = as 
_— 
trONG SNEC.. nese eens 95 Oo ou ov @ << 
Thin J0. seccccccces . aia s x e049 
Tin—English Ingots...... 4; Os -@« 45 
SotpER—Plumbers’ ...... 4, 0°07 ee 5a 
Tinmen’s ....... wawnanes oo 90 eo 8 hehe le 
ME a icccndccncncscs- is ©0Qg + « -« 
PLASTER, &c. 
s. d. 
Coarse Plaster...... ielacawns +» 30 6 perton delivered. 
Fine ia Nacuee Gaéedcences 47 6 os = 
ee aS ee 88 6 “i a 
Coarse Keenes and Parian 
, COMENE ...ceeceeesseecces 55 0 ” ” 
Fine do. do. 75 0 i “a 
Robinson's Fireproof Cement.. 50 o He Be 
Do. _ Fine white, finishing 55 o a a 
(Exclusive of the ordinary 
Ads charge for sacks, 
Whiting............ 27 0 to 30 © Pe P 
Cow hair for plastering......£9 o o ‘i a 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 OZ. thirds .....0.ccsaceenems 30. per ft. delivered. 


> fi Seeeeee ee ee 68 66 aw 
stoz.thirds ............ jim OE = 
pe eaceee a 20 - 


Co. Ise > 
ony fourths ......sseeeceeeee 49d 


32 OZ. siaskdadadenas ahem! Ge pa i 
on & coccccccccccccccns Gate 49 es 
Flated SEG 15 Ole ccccccccccce MO ns x 
a1 degaqndeceen<ae ° oe 
§ Hartley's Rolled Plate ....... -_—. ; 
” ” er oe 34d. oy ’ 
” 1% j= eeeesees ad. ” 
OILS, &c. , ere 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes..... eooeeeeper gallon o 21 
ow we coca rt 6 oe 
” ” sy INGFUMS ......000 ” ee 
Boiled ee ae ° ° 
» & Eten -o. “Ses 
in drums ...... aa ‘ 
‘Turpentine, in barrels adandesdacenad Pa é ; 
p in drums.........+.. s+. ad 02°55 
ne pe Ground English White Lead ...perton 22 o v 
Lead, Shiaceqeeeehe+cncedeesae » tin. See « 
Best Linseed Oil Putty....... . ......per cwt. 
SCONE BE ca di ccnaadesccccumnas sarteada : = ’ 
VARNISHES, &c. per gallon 
. da 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work — 0 6 6 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work — 1 0 0 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 016 o 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work ........ o10 6 
Best _— Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
WOPTK 2 cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscsccss O10 6 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... 6 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... 2 ’ 7 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... 0 16 0 
Extra Pale aa UNNI Na ucte da xdan dvasces o- O89 ¢ 
GRE FOE CGI SOE co ccncccccedsccscccasces O80 6 
ON SIMI ION nce dacaccccccsscncatcussses O50 °C 
Oak and Mah NNN st ckandactasciascaacs OO 
Brunswick B doccbedeacctdsectcgdccncasep §1@ 8 36 
Le ee an ae ta 
Knotting ..... A tere eseseesccensccncsemecssess O10 0 
Best French and Brush Polish 2.0025. O10 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 


and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. 


We cannot undertake to veturn ted 
V resected communi- 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are N’ 
DESIRED. 4 . . 

_We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

_Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 

iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in - does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications r i z lit and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR: those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
sot to the Editor. 








TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments Of tenders accepted unless the amount of the tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest tender is under 
£100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


AYLESBURY.—For rebuilding the Railway Tavern, 
Aylesbury. Mr. Guest Luckett, architect, Aylesbury :— 








Senior & Clarke*........... aecdaaedana’ ++» 4613 
[Lowest of three tenders received. ] 


See also next page. 
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HENDON.—For fully making-up Borthwick-road, Ravenshurst-avenue, and Cricklewood-lane widening for 
Mr. S. Slater Grimley, Engineer :— 


Urban District Council of Hendon. 





Borthwick- 
road. 


a 


Cricklewood- 
lane. 


Ravenshurst- | 


avenue. Total. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS op 
BATH STONE, 


FLUATE, for Hardening Wate 
and Preserving Building Maton 





& 

Meston & Hale, Harlesden 

Bentham & C 

T. Adams, Wood Green......+ 

Myers, Gilson, & Rose .....-..eeeee eee piheee 

H. Boyer, Paddington 

Surveyor’s estimate, inclusive of all ironwork, 
&c., to be supplied by Council............+.- 





s. 
1,064 o 
I,IIO0 9 
1,122 16 
1,178 6 


1,128 19 


ees 
2,621 13 
2,775 18 
2,934 7 
3,014 18 
747 7 


2 
736 16 
683 
769 
755 
7'7 


L % 
820 17 
982 o 

1,042 10 
1,c81 4 


| 
| 


d. 
° 
4, 
4 
2 


Aun on & 


1,026 14 795 = 








BANGOR (Wales).—For alterations to 13, Dean-street. 
Mr. W. G. Williams, architect, 220, High-street, Bangor :— 


R. & J. Williams ....£519 | Watkin Jones, Mount- 


Wm. Parry, jun. .... 51 street} 
t Recommended for acceptance. 





BANGOR (Wales).—For the erection of ag Aare 
mises, Upper Bangor, for Mr. D. Cameron. Mr. W. G. 
Williams, architect, 220, High-street, Bangor :— 

R. & J. Williams .. £766 o| Jones & Evans .... 4762 0 
Watkin Jones .... 764 15 m, Parry, jun.*.. 755 © 
R. Lewis 





BOSTON (Lincs).—For the erection of a cookery 
centre, Norfolk-street, for the School Board. Mr. Jas. 
Rowell, architect, Market-place, Boston :— 


Parker & Son, Boston, Lincs* 





BRISTOL.--For converting a dwelling-house into 
business premises. Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower, architect and 
surveyor, 28, Victoria-street, Westminster, and Scottish 
Buildings, Bristol :— 

Denby & Co , Bristol* 
[Exclusive of electric lighting, drainage, and plumbers’ 
work, 





KILLYGORDON (Ireland).—For the erection of a 
shop and dwelling-house, for Messrs. Floyd & Co. Mr. 
J. M’Carry, architect, Stranorlar :— 

Carpentry.—Patrick Diver, Donegal 

Buiiding.—Maxwell, McGrenghnan, & Co., 

Killygordon* 





LEEDS.—For the execution of road works (tar maca- 
dam), Cross Flatts Park, for the Corporation :— 


Keighley & Riddiough, Globe-road, Leeds, 
2s. od. per square yard, 


C.B.N. SNEWIN & SONS, Ld. 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
THAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Mead Shut MG a, ROE EE 
HA! an 

FARRINGDON ROAD, £.C. ; 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 


THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn, Tele, Address; ‘* SNEWIN, London.’ 











MERRINGTON-LANE (Co. Durham).—For the 
erection of a mission hall, for the Rev. E. Fenton. Mr. 
S. Wilkinson, architect, Mosley Chambers, Newcastle :— 
G. H. Bell .... £877 15 3] J. Ross 
R. Telfer...... 826 10 © 


QUAINTON (Aylesbury, Bucks).—For carrying out 
a scheme of water supply to the Station-road, Quain- 
ton, for the Aylesbury Rural District Council. Mr. Guest 
Luckett, engineer, Aylesbury :— 

Hill 41,771 9 o| Ward & 
1,398 10 o Cannon .... $1,156 0 o 
Rowell & 

1,316 16 o Sens 

1,271 © a] King, Grace, 
& Cannon, 
Quainton* .. 


1,I3t 1% 2 

Darlington .. 

Mackrill & 
Sons 

Young & Sons 


1,220 0 O 1,032 10 oO 


1,214 16 3 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“ THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) Is supplied DIRECT fron: 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Riageem, the 
rate of 19s. per annum (sz numbers) PREPAID, To all weg 
Europe, erica, A a, New Zealand, India, China, 7, 
&c., 268. an annum, Remittances (payable to DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to publisher of “ THE 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (53 


prepa’ 
bers . od. uarter bers’ ensure 
receiving “ The Builder," by Friday Moreinge Pose 


J.d. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


PLASTERERS’ LATHS 


(HAND-MADE) 


ALWAYS in STOCK. 

















Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BRTHNAL GREEN, LONDON, B. 





carries 
HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. andC., 
The Doulting Stone Co) © * &So 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


Somerset. 
mane ent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
10, 


raven-street, Strand, 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic La 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, a: 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. Lie lett 
ES STREET, | 


METCHIM & SON {ercfonts: i 
“QUANTITY  & BON{ DIARY AND TABLES” 
For 1901, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1, 


DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 
Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, dc, &, 


Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 


Offices: 186 & 188, Hackney Road, London, N.E. 
Telephone: 1319 AVENUE, 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Ficors 














Special attention is given to the above by 


French Asphalt Co 


Contractors to 
H.M, Office of Works, The School Board for London, & 





For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C: 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F, BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. 


BRISTOL. 
Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-rd 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING ACENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Ohief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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Sprague & Co.. Ltd.. 


Printers 4 & 5 East Harding St., E.C. 


Ph togray hed by T. & R. ANNA. 





RUSSIAN MINING PAVILION: GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 
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